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ry perfectly balanced, and skillfully 
crafted for speed, for accuracy, for service. With 
plenty of eye-appeal that satisfies your pride of 
ownership, Rawlings Tennis Rackets will win and hold 
your praise for top performance — always! 


See Your Rautings Dealer 
For “These Proven Performers! 


TITLIST* COURT KING* NORMANDY 
MODEL R C* HUNTLEIGH AIR-LINER 

FINALIST* GLENDALE CORONADO 
SPEED HAWK* BRIGHT STAR 


* Frames only are also availabie in these models. 
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REACH AAL 
OFFICIAL LACELESS 


Its “laceless” construction 
assures wobble-free flight 
and dependable rebound. Se- 
lected pebbled-grain leather 
for sure-fingered handling. 








No sir, mot in big-time basketball circles! 


Not when coaches know the value of playing 


a ball that is made—not just by “anyone”— 
but by Reach! 


In practice or big games, your team can count 
on the Reach Last-Bilt to shoot straight... 
bounce true every time. That’s because this 
great basket ball is built over a last that’s a 
perfect sphere—it starts round...stays round. 
Play safe . . . play the Reach Last-Bilt! 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
Division of Spalding Sales Corp. 
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Send us ALL your football equipment for RECONDITIONING 
You'll be delighted with the “miracles” we can do! 


(jt ah 
WG. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 





You'll have grand looking equipment next season if you send us all your foot- 
ball gear... . from head to foot . . . for reconditioning. And the equipment will 
be good for many more seasons, too. We clean it — sterilize it — repair it — 
and replace parts where necessary. We ship it prepaid in sealed mothproof 
containers .. . all ready to issue for next season. (We will recondition only such 
of your equipment as we believe will warrant the cost.) We have an organiza- 
tion of skilled specialists doing the finest reconditioning work for leading 
schools, colleges, army and navy posts. 


WRITE US FOR SHIPPING BAGS AND SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


““If it’s from Raleigh, it’s Right!’’ 
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Thanks to your helpful guidance, Coach, 
the young men on your team are prepar- 
ing themselves for the game of life. Yes, 
your fine work is helping them build their 
futures. . . but what kind ofa future are 
you building for yourself? What will your 
income be, five or ten years from now? 

Many former coaches are now earning 
up to $9,000 a year. . . and more... 
as salesmen for The Mutual Life. Our ex- 
perience has shown that men with train- 
ing similar to yours are particularly suited 
for a profitable career in life insurance 
selling. 

We invite you to measure your own 
qualifications for success in our business, 
by taking our scientific Aptitude Test 
right in your own home. If you qualify, 
we offer an excellent on-the-job training 
course and an income to help you become 
established. After that, the Mutual Life- 
time Compensation Plan provides liberal 
commissions, plus a comfortable retire- 
ment income at age 65. Why not mail 
the coupon today? It may be your 
stepping-stone to greater success. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street x New York 5,N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN : 
Please send me your aptitude test. 


Name. 

















OBERT P. REICHSEN, guard at 

Minnesota in 1929 to 1931, succeeds 
John Rothacher as football coach at Ev- 
anston, Illinois, High School. In the first 
year, following his graduation, Reichsen 
assisted Bernie Bierman, then moved to 
Bessemer, Michigan, where his teams won 
the championship four years straight. 
Next at De Kalb he won four champion- 
ships in five years. He comes from Bay 
City, Michigan, where he won five, lost 
two and tied one last year. ... If the 
writer were asked to name this year, he 
probably would designate it as, “The year 
of the great change.” It may also be re- 
membered as the year in which more 


| coaches from secondary schools went into 


collegiate ranks than ever before... . 
Herb Cormack, Iowa City, Iowa, High 
School football coach, has been appointed 
freshman coach at Iowa*State. . . . “Do- 
gie” Julian whose Holy Cross basketball 
team copped the N.C. A. A. title and who 
will appear at both the Colby College and 
Wentworth Military Academy Coaching 
Schools, will serve as backfield coach for 
the Boston Yanks next fall. For the past 
two years Julian was backfield coach at 
Holy Cross. 
* & 

AROLD “BUNNY” LEVITT, 

world’s champion free-throw artist, 
uid handball player par excellence, who 
has been conducting numerous basketball 
and handball clinics for the Converse Rub- 
ber Company, will, in addition, be demon- 
strating the merits of the famed 555 hand- 
ball produced by the Seamless Rubber 
Company... . In spring practice Dick 
Harlow, the ornithologistic football coach 
at Harvard, had the assistance of four 
southern coaches. Head coach, Jack Hard- 
ing, and assistant Hart Morris of Miami 
University, and assistants Eddie Cameron 
and Dumphy Hagler of Duke were on 
hand. . . . Five more high school coaches 
to move to collegiate ranks. Frank Mc- 
Guire goes from St. Francis Xavier High 
School, New York, to succeed Joe Lap- 
chick in basketball and Walter McLaugh- 
in in baseball at St. John’s University. 
. . » Ronnie Corbett, Boston College star 
and former coach at Cheverus High School 
at Portland, Maine, will be the new head 
football coach at St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski Park, Vermont... . Francis 
Cretzmeyer goes from the position of 
track coach at North High School, Des 


Moines, Iowa, to similar duties at Grin- 
nell College... . Paul Patten, Notre 
Dame graduate and head coach of football 
and basketball at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, High School, has resigned to go to 
St. Lawrence University as assistant foot- 
ball coach and head hockey coach... . 
Norval Neve goes from Hutchinson, 
Kansas, High School to a position on the 
coaching staff at Kansas State College. 
He is being succeeded at Hutchinson by 
Gene Niewald, his assistant last year. 
, a 
MONG the changes in collegiate 
ranks; John McLaughry, former 
Brown University star and som of Tuss 
McLaughry of Dartmouth, succeeds Mel 
Hein at Union College. . . . John McMil- 
lian, former coach at the University of 
South Carolina and South Georgia Junior 
College, has been named head coach of all 
sports at Erskine College. .. . John Hef- 
fernan leaves his post as head coach at 
Green Mountain Junior College to assume 
the duties of athletic director at Norwich 
University. . . . John Economos, assist- 
ant coach at Penn State, becomes line 
coach at Brooklyn College. . . . Jess Al- 
derman, boxing coach for the past four 
years at the University of Mississippi, goes 
to the University of South Carolina in a 
similar capacity. . . . “Bunny” Oakes goes 
from the University of Wyoming to Grin- 
nell College. . . . Walter (Ben) Dobbs is 
to handle the hardwood candidates. Dobbs 
comes from Whitman College. . . . After 
thirty-five years R. E. (Dad) Bowles has 
retired as director of athletics at William 
Jewell College. During that span of time 
his teams won thirty-seven champion- 
ships. 
* * * 
ICHIGAN high schools have this 
year added a one-mile medley relay 
to their Upper and Lower Peninsula state 
track meets. Contestants will not be per- 
mitted to compete in any other running 
events. .. . Four of the Michigan high 
schools’ track records were made in the 
1920’s. . . . Kansas high school athletes 
will be permitted to participate in athlet- 
ics during the summer when school is not 
in session. Kansas will poll its members 
on the advisability of holding the state 
tennis and golf tournaments in the fall 
rather than in the spring. Those support- 
ing the suggestion claim that after a sum- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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N Ow you can get 


the famous 


TRAINERS TAPE 


HE standard all over the country, Bike Formula 87 Trainers 

Tape is the finest tape we have ever produced. By actual test, 
t is less irritating, more adhesive, longer lasting, whiter, and has 
less “‘creep.” 


It’s one of your closest allies in keeping players fit for the game. . 
So we suggest you ask your athletic goods supplier now for the 
new, improved Bike Formula 87 Trainers Tape . . . the finest tape 
we have ever made! 


Be et SOO 8 SO Te PEST OR ESTES OLD OOO OLOSCSHORSO 2 OSS G. 
e 


By actual patch test 
BIKE FORMULA 87 IS BETTER 


@ Less irritating to athletes susceptible to tape allergy. 
e Adheres instantly, holds firmly. 


e New “thermo flow” elastic mass permits skin movement but prevents 
excessive creep of tape. 


e Provides maximum adhesion at skin temperature. 

@ Lasts longer — withstands climatic conditions, age and deterioration better. 
@ Whiter—cleaner looking—selected ingredients freer of impurities. 

®@ Strips off roll easily. 


SOHHHOHOHEEOEEESOOHESOEEEEESESESEEESESESESESEEESESEES® 
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eed “SPORTS TRAIL” News Letter 


For coaches, athletic directors, trainers, etc.—monthly news of 
the sports — edited by Arch Ward. ang ey Editor, Chicago 
_— —— Department K7-6— it be sent to you each 
moni 
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CONFIDENCE IS 
INDISPENSABLE 
TOA 


| TEAM’S SUCCESS 


=| 


Sure, the material that makes up 
your squad is the biggest single 
factor in turning out a good ball 
club. But back of that material 
must be confidence—team confi- 
dence in its ability to play a win- 
ning brand of “heads up” ball. 


Coaches know that correct equip- 
ment builds confidence. Wilson’s 
WR and KR Footballs are good 
proof. Used by leading schools, 
colleges and pro teams, Wilson 
footballs are designed for the 
faster, wide-open passing game of 
today. Specially tanned leather for 
better ball handling—cuts down 
costly fumbles. 

By its performance and reputation, 
the boys know that Wilson equipment 
gives’em that “winning edge.” 


SPORTING GOODS Co. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. Subsidiary) 
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Ed Jones (90) goes 42 yards for a touchdown around end in the Browns-Rockets game. 


Why the T Formation 


By Paul Brown 
Head Coach Cleveland Browns 


ball, I would like to make several 
generalities or statements that may 


[: STARTING a discussion on foot- 


be developed as we go along. Some of 
these are in answer to questions which 
have been put to us; others state our posi- 
tion on certain questions so that we might 
have a better background upon which to 
develop our offense. 

First of all, I would like to say that we 
coached this pro-football team just as we 
would have coached the Massillon High 
School, Ohio State, or the Great Lakes 
teams. By this I mean that we used the 
same offensive techniques and philoso- 
phies that we used at those other levels 
of the game. Some coaches have the idea 
that our football is very complicated and 
tough to teach because it is professional 
football. This is not true. We used ex- 
actly the same procedures that we used 
in high school and college ranks—only 
they were developed a little further. 

Our offense today is the total T forma- 
tion. We have arrived at that stage where 
we have enough single-wingback princi- 
ples in the T that we are willing to go 
the entire route with it. I like single-wing 
football. This is certainly not an effort to 
sell you the T as against the single-wing. 
It simply gives you some of the thinking 
that helped us decide to go to the T. I 
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can honestly say to you that I have never 
been any more sold on any other given 
football offense than I am today on the 
T formation. 


T the Easiest Offense to Teach 


Some coaches have the feeling that the 
T is more difficult to teach than a single- 
wing, double-wing or short punt. I have 
tried them all, and it is my personal opin- 
ion that it is the easiest offense of them 
all to teach. When I think of the time 
we spent in the ball-handling in the single- 
wing, I am convinced more than ever that 
the T is the simpler. 


The T Quarterback 


Often I have heard coaches say, “The 
T is all right if you have a quarterback 
who can handle the ball and pass.” We 
feel that this thought is no different from 
that which goes with any other system of 
football. If you don’t have a passer in 
the single-wing, you don’t have a pass of- 
fense. As for the ball-handling in the T, 
it is not nearly so-mysteriously intricate 
as some would have you believe. Just 
take a motion picture of one of the so- 
called outstanding T quarterbacks and no- 
tice the simplicity of his movements. It 





UL BROWN, former coach at 

Massillon; Ohio, High School, 
Ohio State University and Great Lakes, 
is now head coach and general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Browns in the All- 
American Football Conference. The 
interest in Paul Brown's football is evi- 
denced by the fact that 800 coaches 
reported at the recent clinic which he 
held. Some of the many controversial 
questions concerning the T formation 
are discussed in this article. 











does not take years to develop a T quar- 
terback. For example, George Terlep, 
our Great Lakes quarterback of 1945, had 
never played that position before. Last 
year, Otto Graham, who had always been 
primarily a single-wing tailback, was con- 
verted in one season into an outstanding 
man at his position. Occasionally we hear 
a coach complain that it is difficult to get 
a T quarterback to run backwards and 
take position to pass. To us this is no dif- 
ferent from, nor more difficult than, the 
ball-handling we’ used in the single-wing- 
back by which our tailback faked to the 
fullback and then went back to pass. 


Goal-Line Scoring 


Another criticism which is often voiced 
by men who have used the single-wing for 
many years is the fact that it is difficult 
to score when you are near the goal line, 
especially when the opponent sets up a 
7- or 8-man line against your team. Our 
experience in this regard is that it was also 
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difficult to score with a single-wingback of- 
fense under the same circumstances. We 
have experienced no more difficulty in 
scoring inside the ten-yard line with the 
T offense than we did with the previous 
offenses which we have used. One of my 
coaching friends tells me about the suc- 
cess he had in stopping the T by alternat- 
ing a 7- and 8-man line in goal line situ- 
ations. We asked him what he did when 
the T offense used flanker and man-in- 
motion ideas in such situations to reduce 
the defense. He simply said that he did 
not use the 7- and 8-lines under those cir- 
cumstances, which brings us to the second 
major point which I wish to make. 


The T with Man-in-Motion 


It is my personal opinion that many 
coaches are, making a mistake in using too 
simple a form of the T formation. We 
would not be interested in the T offense 
without the flanker and the man-in-mo- 
tion. Again, we feel that this type is no 
more difficult to teach than the so-called 
simple T. There is considerable talk to- 
day about the 5-4-2 defensive alignment 
being the way to stop the T. It seems to 
us that the close T lends itself to this type 
of defense. A flanker and man-in-motion 
T offense can reduce such a defense to the 
simple 5-man line in whatever manner 
you choose to reduce it. In reply to a spe- 
cific inquiry, I would say that we would 
teach the flanker and man-in-motion foot- 
ball in high school work if we were still 
there. In fact, we would build our offense 
from the beginning with a flanker and a 
man-in-motion—not from the so-called 
basic and simple T. 


The Straight T or in Combination 


Another question which is frequently 
asked is whether or not we would today 
combine the T with the single-wing as we 
did for several years. Our answer is no. 
We feel that the combination is a fine 
offense but when we found an off-tackle 
play from the T that was just as effective 
as the one we knew from the single-wing, 
then we elected to go all the way with the 
T formation. Unlike most T’s, we are 
based off tackle. It is our strongest play. 
We use it to maintain possession just as 
we did the off-tackle play with the single- 
wingback. However, if we were to com- 
bine the two offenses, it would not be done 
on a fifty-fifty basis. Rather, we would 
use 90 per cent of one and only 10 per 
cent of the other. In reality this is what 
we did during the years when we did com- 
bine the two. This is preferable so that 
the details of one can be exploited rather 
than have only the simple standard things 
from both. Remember that what you 
teach first will be the offense which the 
boys will basically use. Be certain not to 
teach the T first if you wish to be primar- 
ily a single-wing team. If you do, you 
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will find your boys liking the T to the 


¢ point that you will have difficulty getting 


them to use the other offense. At least, 
that is what our experience taught us. 


The Quarterback Primarily a 
Ball-Handler 


You will note, as we develop our 
thoughts, that we prefer that type of T 
where the quarterback is primarily a ball- 
handler and passer, to the type of T where 
the quarterback runs with the ball. We 
used this “quarterback-as-a-ball-carrier” 
version for two years and came to the con- 
clusion that it was difficult for us to build 
much of an attack after the first three or 
four basic plays each way had been set up. 
One of the strengths, also, of the offense 
was the optional off-tackle or end-run 
play where the quarterback either kept 
the ball off tackle or lateralled it to the 
halfback in a wide end run. We had our 
difficulties with this type of play when the 
defensive end refused to commit himself 
so our quarterback could choose his op- 
tion. “Some defenses even played the end 
off the line of scrimmage, while the line- 
backers played the quarterback in a man- 
to-man fashion as he started to run their 
way. This type of offense, also, in order 
to blend in with the running gamg, lends 
itself best to the running type of pass. We 
like that type of pass for occasional use, 
but not as the basis of our pass offense. 
Lastly, the counter plays were never as 
effective as we found them from the regu- 


‘Jar type of T. Gradually we found that 


we were using more and more of the 
straight T ideas until finally we had aban- 
doned the other form almost entirely. 


Blocking in the T 


Above all, we do not want you to get 
the mistaken idea that our T football of 
flankers and men-in-motion is not hard 
driving fundamental football. It is not 
“brush block—get rich quick—easy to play 
—football.” To the contrary, it is still 
based on the techniques of the charge— 
the same charge in fact which we used 
with the single-wingback. Some T op- 
ponents seem to associate the T offense 
with a lack of fundamentals. Frankly, we 
teach the same fundamentals as we did for 
years with the single-wing. The shoulder 
block is the basis of our offense, not the 
so-called brush block. The brush block, 
to me is simply an idea that evolved from 
a group of old football players who were 
past that stage of their lives where they 
wanted to play the game right. It is the 
easy way, and I might say, involves much 
illegal football, featuring holding and the 
so-called tricks of the trade. Men who 
have lost their speed or their youthful 
agilities compensate by ‘the above tactics. 
It might be tough football to lick, but it 
is not real football. One thing we have 
noticed particularly is that the teams 


which teach this type of blocking seem to 
lack sound defensive techniques. They 
want to play the defense in the same easy 
manner which they have been taught of- 
fense. 


Strategies for the Game 


One of the reasons we feel that a T 
quarterback is not particularly difficult to 
train is the fact that we do not put as 
heavy a burden on him as some T coaches 
do. By this we mean that our quarter- 
back does not have it at his discretion to 
put men in motion, to send out flankers, 
to call the blocking arrangements, and in 
general, to act as combination coach and 
quarterback in calling signals. Instead, 
we arrange our plays by series—for timing 
purposes—and we control the channels of 
thought of our quarterback from our 
scouting report and from telephone-to- 
bench while the game is in progress. [| 
used to play quarterback in high school 
and college football. I was not a good 
one but.I did learn that the amount of 
strategy which a “kid” quarterback can 
concoct and use—by his own observation 
in a football game—is practically nil. He 
has to become familiar with the oppo- 
nents’ personnel and defensive tendencies 
throughout the entire week of prepara- 
tion. The coaching staff must set up the 
offense, week to week, with flankers and 
men-in-motion so as to control the defense 
as they might wish it for that particular 
game. During the game the observers 
phone their suggestions to the bench. The 
head coach is responsible for the crystali- 
zation of the thought which the quarter- 
back uses. He gets these thoughts by the 
substitution method as the game prog- 
resses. To a certain extent percentages 
must he played against the defensive chan- 
nels of thought of the opponent. The boys 
on the field will come up with many valu- 
able ideas as to what will work out there. 
However, it is up to the coaching staff to 
put this knowledge to best advantage. We 
feel that the control of a football game, 
from the quarterbacking standpoint, is one 
of the real arts of the coaching profession. 
It is something which is rarely mentioned, 
yet the use of the weapons you teach your 
boys is the most important factor in win- 
ning or losing. The coach who criticizes 
a “kid” quarterback is simply admitting 
his own inadequacies. This does not in- 
volve the “taking away of the game from 
the boys.” Rather, it means the building 
of all of the boys and staff into the battle 
plans and strategies for a given game. 


The T a Winning Formation in 1946 


One last observation. So many times 
this past year I have read, or heard on the 
radio, about coaches who say the T forma- 
tion has been caught up with and for that 
reason they do not use it. At the con- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Assistant Coach Meyer in timer’s circle giving test at Indiana State. 


A Backfield Ability Test 


By Kenneth L. Meyer 


Assistant Football Coach, Indiana State Teachers College 


HIS test was originated to provide 

a valid means for testing backfield 

abilities in football. Measurement 
in the physical education field is still a 
wide open area, but more and more 
coaches are seeing the merit of supple- 
menting opinion with a few concrete facts. 
This was especially true the past season 
when the largest squads in history were 
encountered by nearly every collegiate 
staff. This test will aid in that element of 
evaluation and eventual selection of back- 
field men. 

There are several other objectives of the 
test. One is that it gives the coach a 
measuring stick for specific abilities and 
this is a modern trend of the game, being 
impelled by the free-substitution rule. A 
second objective is that of achievement. 
Subsequent administration of the test un- 
der similar conditions will produce a 
measure of achievement in the skills in- 
volved. This factor may be used for mo- 
tivation by the coach or as a mere check 
on his own coaching efficiency. A third 
objective is the opportunity to observe 
carefully and critically the techniques 
used, whether good or bad, by a prospec- 
tive player while under the pressure of 
being tested. Mental notes are often elu- 
sive but an item jotted down about the 
abilities of the test participant may later 
revive the visual picture of that individ- 
ual’s performance. 

The coach and his assistants must 
know the abilities of every man on the 
squad and often the mere judgment 
method is in error. This test supplements 
that judgment with some facts. It may 
be made a teaching aid also, and if the 
test fulfills these objectives, it will have 
served its purpose. 
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Following are the test items and the 
order in which they are to be given: 


Football Pass for Distance and 
Accuracy 


This test is to measure the ability of a 
man to throw a football over as great a 
distance as possible and with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. The following re- 
quirements must be met: 

Thrower must throw from a stationary 





ENNETH L. MEYER, assistant to 
Head Coach Walter E. Marks at 
Indiana State Teachers College, orig- 
inated this backfield ability test. It has 
been given this spring at Notre Dame, 
Northern Illinois Teachers, Miami of 


Ohio, and De Pauw. 




















Diagram 1. Pass and Kick Area. A, Accuracy 
zone. B, Restraining line. 


position and be behind the restraining 
line. Stepping over the restraining line 
constitutes a foul and results in loss of 
the trial. 

Three throws will be allowed in suc- 
cession. 

The distance of each throw will be re- 
corded to the nearest yard. 

Measurements are to be taken from the 
point the ball first lands to the restraining 
line and at right angles to it. 

The ball must land within the 10-yard 
accuracy zone or the throw will be dis- 
qualified. 

The raw score will be the yardage cov- 
ered by the best throw. 


Football Kick for Distance and 
Accuracy 


This test is to measure the ability of a 
man to kick a football as far as possible 
and with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
The following requirements must be met: 

The ball shall be dropped free from the 
kicker’s hands. He may not take over 
three steps and must finish his kick behind 
the restraining line. 

Three kicks will be allowed in succes- 
sion. 

The distance of each kick will be re- 
corded to the nearest yard. 

Measurements are to be taken from the 
point where the ball first lands to the re- 
straining line and at right angles to it. 

The scorer will place an “x” after the 
yardage of any kick that falls within the 
10-yard accuracy zone. The distances of 
kicks not in the accuracy zone will also 
be recorded. 

The raw score will be the distance in 
yards of the longest kick. The “x” will 
be added if the longest kick was accurate 
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and this extra credit will figure in the 
T-score computation. 


Agility Run 


This test is to measure the speed, agility 
and endurance of a man carrying a foot- 
ball. The course is shown in Diagram 2. 
The following requirements must be met: 

Men will stand upright on each of the 
marked, chalked or otherwise, “x’s” on the 
course. (See Diagram 2). 


The ball will be centered from a speci- 
fied mark, five yards forward, and one 
yard to the left, of the starting position. 

The ball-carrier will start from a two- 
point, hands-on-knees backfield position. 

The bail will be snapped on the number 
“1” placed in a quarterback signal se- 
quence of “Ready, Set, 1, 2, etc.” as called 
by the scorer. 

The stop-watch will be started by the 
scorer. on his verbal snap signal “1”. 

The stop-watch will be stopped when 


the ball-carrier crosses the finish line. 
In case of a bad center pass or fumble, 
subsequent trials will be allowed until the 
ball-carrier gets a fair start in the opinion 
of the scorer. 
The raw score will be the time in sec- 
onds taken to traverse the entire course. 


Officials and Duties 


Test Administrator: Supervise the test 
(Continued on page 41) 


Delayed-Action Defense 


By Jeff West 


Football Coach, Cairo, Georgia, High School 


ANY offensive formations have 
M sequence plays which are based 

on deception. The plays are 
constructed to look alike and yet as the 
series is run, the ball turns up in the hands 
of a different back. 

This same idea in basic play construc- 
tion may be readily applied to defensive 
play. A team may line up in an orthodox 
defensive formation, and on the snap of 
the ball the men will charge into another 
defense. One outstanding collegiate men- 
tor recently predicted that, because of the 
advent of the shifting defense, the huddle 
would soon be as antiquated as the flying 
wedge. He also stated that the offensive 
quarterback would soon be calling signals 
from the line of scrimmage. This would 
enable him to look over the type of de- 
fense he was up against, and then to call 
a play which was especially designed to 
go against this particular defense. This 
is a pretty close approach to solving the 
problem of the shifting defense. 

What can a quarterback do against a 
team that lines up in one defense and 
charges into another? He has his hands 
full carrying out his particular offensive 
assignment and is certainly unaware of 
the maneuvers of the defending team. 
Blocking assignments become muddled 
and the offensive is completely wrecked. 
The offensive soon quits trying to block 
and spends the remainder of the game 
debating which player each should block. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
and illustrate a few of the fundamental 
defenses which line up on one formation 
and charge into another defensive align- 
ment-upon the snap of the ball. The first 
defense is particularly effective in fouling 
up offensive blocking assignments when a 
team is opposing a formation which places 
a great deal of stress on mousetrapping 
the defensive guards and in pulling the 
offensive guards on power plays. It will 
also solve the problem of stopping a shifty 
break-a-way back on off tackles and end 
sweeps. Some system for calling defen- 
sive signals should be worked out with one 
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of the line-backers calling the signal just 
after the offense breaks the huddle and 
is in the process of lining up. 

In Illustration 1, the players are lined 
up in their set positions just prior to the 
snap. The defense is in an overshifted 
six-man line with the line-backers and 
backs playing their normal positions. The 
defensive signal is always called so that 
the line is overshifted to the wide side of 
the field. The left end plays wide and the 
right end plays on the outside shoulder of 
the offensive end. He charges on the end 
from an angle and is responsible for plays 
to the outside. The left guard should be 
placed head on on the offensive tackle. 
He dive-charges on the tackle, using a 
forearm shiver to ward off the block and 
is then in a position to slide to the inside 
or outside, The play will have developed 
by this time and he can then determine 
the direction of his slide. There are no 
defensive linemen in front of the offensive 
guards, so mousetraps on these positions 
are impossible. The fastest and hardest 
hitting lineman should be placed head on 
on the center. His job is to crash into 
the center with all the power and force 
that he can generate and drive him as 
deep into the opponents’ backfield as pos- 
sible. This is an easy job as he should 
have very little trouble in getting the 
jump on a man who must first center the 
ball before he can charge. If the guards 
are pulling out to run interference. the 
center, being jammed into the backfield, 
will cause these guards to stumble or run 
into the center and fall. This center man 
will have to be reinforced as he lacks the 
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time to follow the course of the play and 
might get caught with straight bucks over 
either guard. The end position on the 
wide side needs no support as there are 
two men to be blocked out instead of one. 
The strong-side line-backer can therefore 
be assigned the job of covering the defen- 
sive guard playing head on on the center. 
The right tackle squares off with the 
weak-side tackle. He dive-charges and 
slides into the play after the charge. The 
right end lines up on the outside shoulder 
of the offensive end and plays a waiting 
game. At first glance this defense would 
appear to be weak on the short-side end. 
If the offensive quarterback calls an end 
run to the short side, the weak-side line- 
backer should wait until the play breaks 
and then slide into it. He must be careful 
not to be drawn out of position by reverse 
plays. 

In Illustration 2, this line-backer, in the 
white jersey, has started to slide into the 
play. In Illustration 3, he has completed 
the path of his charge. The offense is 
under a definite handicap in calling sweep 
plays to the short side because of the lack 
of territory in which to run the play. 
(Rule change brings the ball in approxi- 
mately 4% of the field). 

In Illustration 4, we have the set posi- 
tion for the second type of defense. This 
defense is very effective against forma- 
tions which use delayed bucks off spinner 
plays. The fullback is usually the spinner 
and the line-backer,: playing against the 
offense’s strong side, is the man to charge 
into the play. The defense illustrated in 
4 is the normal 6-2-2-1 defense. The of- 
fensive backfield is strong to the defense’s 
left so that the man in the white jersey 
is the correct line-backer to send through 
against this particular set-up. When the 
ball is snapped, he drives in low and hard 
straight for the spinner back. He will hit 
the spinning back before he can carry out 
his fake and get rid of the ball. The other 
line-backer moves about twe steps to his 
left and should be cautioned not to make 
his bid for the play too early. The main 
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reason for the slow play of the remaining 
line-backer is that the burden of pass 
defense has been completely shifted to 
him. The quick charge on the part of 
the wide-side line-backer makes it impos- 
sible for the defensive player who is 
scheduled to block him to carry out his 
assignment, and there ‘is no one behind 
the offense’s line of scrimmage prepared 
to stop him. Illustration 5 shows the final 
stages of this defensive shift. 

The third type of defense lines up in a 
regular 6-3-2 formation. The set position 
on this particular defense is demonstrated 
in Illustration 6. The shift is always made 
by the wide-side line-backer, end and half- 
back. These men are shown in white jer- 
seys in Illustration 6. This triple shift 
will wreck offensive blocking assignments 
and is still effective on pass defense. 

Illustration 7 demonstrates the first 


movements of the shift. The wide-side 
line-backer has started to slide into the 
defensive end’s position. His position as 
the wide-side line-backer is being covered 
by player 38 who started the play by 
lining. up as the middle line-backer. The 
short-side line-backer moves to reinforce 
the position being vacated by 38. This 
switch in positions on the part of the line- 
backers will make things difficult for of- 
fensive men assigned to block them. The 
defensive left end has pivoted to the inside 
and, still keeping his eyes on the play, 
begins to move backwards into the half- 
back’s position. The halfback has started 
his path into the safety position. All of 
the line-backers have definitely committed 
themselves into the direction of a wide- 
side play. Some measures must be taken 
against possible reverse plays or end- 
arounds. The short-side tackle, end, and 


half-back share the responsibility in stop- 
ping reverses. The tackle, player 24, is 
to charge on the outside shoulder of the 
end, using his forearms to prevent the end 
from making contact with his body and 
blogking him out of the play. The end 
takes two short steps across the line of 
scrimmage and waits in a crouched posi- 
tion with his hands extended to ward. off 
any possible blockers. The defensive half- 
back does not move out of his position . 
until he is positive that there is no pos- 
sible chance that the offense might at- 
tempt a reverse play. 

Illustration 8 shows the blocker assigned 
to the end going down the field. He was 
unable to find his man as he swung the 
curve so he is doing the next best thing 
which is to hunt a block downfield. The 
line-backer has moved in behind this 

(Continued on page 35) 


A Swimming Program 
_ for the Whole Community 


By John E. Morgan 
Physical Director, Bradford, Pennsylvania, Y. M. C. A. 


M.C.A. swim campaigns are by 
no means a new or novel part of 
° 


the average Y.M.C.A. physical 
department curriculum. In the following 
article I will explain how the Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, Y.M.C.A. has conducted its 
swimming program so that the entire com- 
munity could benefit without any individ- 
ual cost. The program is elastic and may 
be used by any community agency such as 
the Y.M.H.A., J.Y., K. of C., Adult Ree- 


reation or City Recreation Department. 
A Program for Beginners 


Our Learn-to-Swim Campaign was held 
the first week of summer vacation. It was 
available to any girl or boy of eight years 
and over who could not swim ‘xty feet. It 
was scheduled for five days, Monday 
through Friday, with a Parents Night on 
Thursday and Friday. 

The superintendent of the Bradford city 
schools granted the Y.M.C.A. director per- 
mission to contact the six elementary 
schools, and the junior and senior high 
schools. Similar permission was given by 
the two superintendents of the nearby 
rural schools. In all, fourteen schools were 
contacted. Announcements about the cam- 
paign were made at both the junior and 
senior high school assemblies, and in the 
case of the elementary and rural schools, 
the director went into every class room 
and gave a three-minute talk on the value 
of learning to swim, asking those who 
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wished to learn to raise their hands. 

The local newspaper agreed to publish 
registration blanks. After the registration 
blanks were published the director re- 
visited the schools and collected them. 
This gave him another chance to talk to 
the pupils, and those who had neglected 
to return their blanks were instructed to 
bring them to the Y.M.C.A. the following 
day. Saturday morning, previous to the 
Monday, on which the actual swimming 
lessons were to start, the newspaper pub- 
lished the hour the pupils were to report 
for their instruction periods. The classes, 
eighteen to twenty-five pupils in each, 
were scheduled by schools, the boys in the 
morning and the girls in the afternoon. An 
exception was made in the case of the two 
rural schools who excused their pupils and 
brought them to and from the Y.M.C.A. 
in school busses, the Parent Teachers As- 
sociation paying for this transportation. 
This co-educational group was scheduled 
from 9 to 9.45 A.M. so that the loss of 
school time would be minimized. 


Qualifications of Leaders 


The success of a Learn to Swim Cam- 
paign when it comes down to the actual 
swimming instruction depends largely on 
the following factors: 

1. The enlistment and co-operation of 
capable volunteer leaders. In Bradford 
the boys classes were aided by junior and 
senior high school students and by return- 


ing G. I.’s. Girls and mixed classes were 
led by women from the community and 
high school girls. The only paid employ- 
ees were the director and a matron who 
supervised the girls’ facilities. 

2. The patient and encouraging attitude 
of the instructors. It was felt that if the 
children liked the instructors and found 
they were accomplishing something, they 
would return the next year. An effort was 
made to keep the children from disliking 
the water. 

3. Transferring some of the teaching 
responsibilities to the volunteer leaders be- 
fore the director’s voice and patience give 
out. After the leaders learn the lesson rou- 
tine one leader may become “chief” for 
that period, delegating tasks to the others. 
The leaders are changed each day so that 
all will have a chance to conduct a part 
of the lesson. All students and leaders are 
taught to respect the whistle, and the per- 
son who has the whistle at that particwar 
time is “boss.” 

4. Impressing on everyone that the 
ability to swim twenty or sixty feet is not 
the final goal of a swimmer; it is but.a 
start. 

With these thoughts in mind the in- 
struction was started. All participants 
were urged to check valuables and were re- 
quested not to bring them during the re- 
mainder of the course. After a soap shower 
the children were inspected and brought 


into the pool room. A short hygiene talk 


was given by the director and the children 
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were assured that during the five lessons 
no strong arm methods would be used: 
After this the director asked if anyone 
thought he or she could swim across the 
pool (twenty feet). If the pupil accom- 
plished this, he was encouraged to try the 
sixty foot swim. If this test was also 
passed he was vigorously applauded and 
others were asked to try. In this way the 
children who could swim sixty feet were 
eliminated. It was explained that this 
particular campaign was for beginners 
only and that others were ineligible. 

Mass instruction by means of land drills 
and the practice of easy water skills was 
given the first day. An attempt was made 
to get the pupil to put his face in the 
water, to flutter-kick while holding onto 
the side of the pool, and lastly to allow 
himself to be pulled while prone face float- 
ing. At the end of the lesson the pupil was 
urged to practice the land drills at home 
and to put his face in a receptacle filled 
with water so that he might practice ex- 
haling through his mouth or nose with his 
face in the water. 

At the start of the second lesson the 
pupils were asked if they could do a face 
float without help. The ones who could 
accomplish this skill were put into a more 
advanced group. The director believes 
that, when a beginner can get his feet off 
the bottom and relax, the swimming skill 
will quickly follow. 

At the beginning of the fourth lesson, 
“all the children who could swim sixty feet 
were segregated. This group was given a 
brief talk about water safety. They were 
then taught to jump into deep water feet 
first, turn around, and return to the side 
of the pool; standing front dives and other 
water skills were also taught them. These 
more advanced children were asked to re- 
turn that night with their parents. They 
were told not to return for the Friday 
lesson. This policy of dismissing the better 
swimmers after four lessons served several 
purposes: 1. It gave the better pupils a 
chance to show their skills before a small 
audience, 2. It eliminated them from the 
Friday classes so that more time could be 
given to the slower children, 3. It did not 
discourage the slower children when they 
had their Parents Night on Friday as the 
best swimmers were eliminated. 

At both Parents’ Nights the volunteer 
leaders were introduced to the audience 
and publicly thanked for their valuable 
help. Next all children and parents were 
cautioned about swimming in uusuper- 
vised places. The value of the jump into 
deep water and return to the side of the 
pool was stressed. Each child was then 
given a chance to demonstrate some sort 
of water skill. Those children who could 
swim the twenty feet across the pool did 
sc, _nd the sixty-foo¢swim and deep water 
tests were given. At the conclusion of the 
pool program, the director asked if any 
child wanted to attempt any water skill. 
Very frequently small children will tell 
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parents they can swim and then say that 
they were not given a chance to exhibit 
their skill. After this the children and 
parents were asked to meet in the audi- 
torium where Learn-to-Swim Certificates, 
contributed by the local newspaper, were 
issued. 

As a result of this campaign it was in- 
teresting to note that the percentage of 
children taught to swim was around 
thirty-five per cent. Approximately twelve 
per cent were able to swim the sixty feet. 
The percentage of girls compared with boy 
learners was only tenths of a per cent 
higher. These figures were obtained by 
taking the total attendance and eliminat- 
ing the ones dismissed the first day who 
were swimmers and those who dropped 
out the first and second days. A higher 
percentage might have been proven if per- 
fect attendance had been required. 


A Program for Intermediates 


What was to be done with the children 
who could swim sixty feet? Since the Y. 
M.C.A. had the only indoor pool in this 
city of twenty thousand we conducted 
swimming classes for girls and women as 
well as men and boys. A poll was taken of 
all junior and senior high school students 
with the following results: It was dis- 
covered that fifty-four per cent of the 
pupils present in senior high school when 
the poll was taken could swim. The boys 
aquatic skill was a great deal higher than 
the girls. The junior high school poll re- 
vealed that forty-two per cent of the pupils 
could swim sixty feet or more. These tabu- 
lations proved that approximately half of 
the junior and senior high school pupils 
would be ineligible for a Learn to Swim 
Campaign. With these facts in mind the 
physical department committee did not 
think it fair to stop the free swimming 
instruction at the beginner stage. Hence 
the Pre-Life-Saving Campaign was inaug- 
urated. This campaign was available to 
any child who could swim sixty feet and 
desired further swimming and diving in- 
struction. This program was held during 
the Easter vacation on the five days after 
Easter Sunday. Despite the suggestion 
that the beginners’ lessons should have 
come first, we believed that the Learn to 
Swim Campaign would attract younger 
children whose parents would forbid them 
to participate so early in the spring and 
that disinterested parents would be more 
easily approached when the summer 
months were on hand. 

The same pre-campaign approach was 
used. All schools were visited and the 
pupils urged to participate. Registrations 
were secured by means of the registration 
blank in the local morning paper. The 
rural schools were contacted despite the 
fact that their Easter holiday was shorter 
than that in the city schools. One county 
school superintendent transported the 
pupils from two of his schools some six 


miles in school busses, during school time, 
in order to take advantage of the swim- 
ming instruction. In other suburban 
schools an attempt was made to schedule 
their classes in the late afternoon so that 
they could take advantage of the program 
after school hours. The campaign was 
supported by one of the large service 
clubs in Bradford, The Exchange Club 
who donated money for the purchase of 
National Y.M.C.A. aquatic emblems to be 
given all participants from the Bradford 
schools in grades seven through twelve. 
Several parent teachers’ organizations 
purchased aquatic emblems for their par- 
ticular groups. 

After the group was admitted to the 
swimming pool room, they were instructed 
to assemble at the deep end of the pool. 
A short talk was given by the director who 
explained the value of learning the various 
swimming skills which would prepare the 
pupil for junior or senior life-saving in- 
struction. All pupils were then asked to 
swim the length of the pool, sixty feet. The 
director’ and two competent instructors 
graded the swimmers and placed them in 
one of three groups. Those in the “Good” 
group were allowed to take the Red Cross 
beginners and the Y.M.C.A. minnow tests 
at once, some of the simpler skills being 
combined. Those in “Fair” group were 
systematically instructed and put through 
every skill in the beginner and minnow 
tests. Those of the “Poor” group, com- 
posed of children who could swim the sixty 
feet but could not dive, were given funda- 
mental instruction, deep-water jumping 
and much encouragement. Whenever pos- 
sible two leaders were assigned to work 
with each group. One illustrated the water 
skills and instructed the pupils, the other 
graded the pupil when he was ready to be 
tested. These same procedures were fol- 
lowed each day. The children were told to 
go to their various groups at the start of 
each lesson. Upon the fifth and last day 
of the campaign the aquatic cards were 
distributed and the pupils were given their 
aquatic emblems. The point was stressed 
that the children had earned the awards 
and that no cards were issued unless the 
pupil had passed the required water skills. 
The names of the better swimmers were 
listed and they were informed that they 
were eligible for the junior and senior life 
saving courses. 

A card was made out for every pupil 
who passed the Red Cross beginners test 
If the pupil did not pass this test, he or 
she was not entered in the file. Address, 
age, sex, the date successive tests were 
passed, and emblems awarded were in- 
cluded in the record. This system was val- 
uable when the child returned the next 
year and found that he might continue 
taking the aquatic skills without repeating 
tests already passed. 

Immediately after the Pre-Life-Saving 
Campaign both junior and senior Red 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Unhaliiiced Line 
in Six-Man Football 


By Walter Graves 
Coach, Prescott, Washington, High School 


S A COACH of eleven-man foot- 

ball before the war, I had never 

seen a game of the six-man va- 
riety until I was discharged from military 
service in September 1945, and my team 
played its opening game of the season. It 
was easy to see after that first game, that, 
in order to win at six-man, it would be 
necessary to change some of my ideas 
about offensive football. Massing inter- 
ference in front of the ball-carrier and 
protecting the passer are not a part of the 
six-man game. After a good record for the 
1946 season the following observations 
were made and I am passing them on for 
what they are worth. 

I would like to state at the beginning 
that I do not believe this to be the best 
system that can be found in six-man foot- 
ball. I only maintain that it worked well 
with the boys I had last season. Any 
coach who attempts to use this style or 
any other for that matter, without first 
considering the type of boys on his squad 
would be gambling, because all of us know 
that what we use must be made to fit the 
boys. I do not believe that boys can be 
made to fit a coaches’ system, but rather 
that a coaches’ system must be made to fit 
the boys’ capabilities. 

We used an unusual set-up last season 
in that all of our plays were run from be- 
hind an unbalanced line to the right, (Dia- 
gram 1). The man at the left end position 
snapped the ball. The center (middle man) 
was used as a blocking lineman only and 
in this way we did a better job than when 
he snapped the ball and then blocked. 

About half of our toal of fifteen plays 
were run from the T and-on the other half 
we shifted to a single wing. We always 
shifted to the right. We called “no shift” 
when we wanted to run from the T and 
“shift” when we wanted to run a play from 
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a single wing. We lined up after every 
huddle as shown in Diagram 2. If we ran 
from the T, we used numbers for the back- 
field positions as 2, 3, and 4. When we 
shifted we called the new positions wing- 
back, quarterback and tailback. 

The most effective play we had was a 
strong-side end run from single wing, Dia- 
gram 3. The defensive center in six-man 
is the hardest man to stop on end runs and 
when the snapper is in the middle of the 
line, it is often impossible to make the 
snap good and then block a fast-charging 
center. As we lined up unbalanced, our 
middle man had nothing -to do but block 
this defensive center and keep him from 
playing in our backfield. Since he had 
nothing to do but stop this center, it was 
easier for him to maneuver him into a 
more favorable blocking angle. This fa- 
vorable blocking angle is even more im- 
portant in six-man than in eleven-man 
football because of the fewer number of 
men and all blocks must necessarily be 
man for man. There is no such thing as 
two-on-one blocking in six-man. For this 
reason all blockers must carry out indi- 
vidual assignments and get their man 
alone. The snapper was never depended 
on to snap the ball and block an opposing 
lineman out of the play. We sent our 
snapper down field on nearly every play 
unless there was a fake which would set 
up a good blocking angle for him on the 
line. 

Much of the blocking in six-man football 
is the so called “shadow” or basketball 
screen type. This is true to a greater ex- 
tent than in the regulation game. Espe- 
cially is this true in blocking on the ends. 
A good blocker leading the ball-carrier 
often will not have to use a contact block 
to the extent of being lost from the inter- 
ference further down field if his timing and 
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co-ordination are stressed. Time after time 
our ball-carriers would break outside the 
ends and-go for long gains or touchdowns. 
The defensive left end in most cases was 
a good man, but our quarterback was an 
expert in “screening” him in at just the 
proper instant. A great deal of his ef- 
fectiveness lay in his release of the clear 
pass to the tailback. I havg seen boys who 
made this clear pass too early or again too 
late. Either extreme will make the play 
look bad. Usually when the play looks 
“sloppy,” it is not successful. 

A good quarterback with the right sense 
of timing is a “must” for any coach de- 
siring success in the six-man field. I be- 
lieve that any coach can develop such a 
player from boys on his squad if he will 
devote a few minutes each day to that in- 
dividual fundamental. 

Another important cog in the offensive 
wheel of any successful team is a tail- 
back, the 4 back who can run and pass. 
In the eleven-man game we hear much 
about the triple-threat man. In six-man 
I think a “double threater” is sufficient. 
A team with a good offense will not punt 
enough to make punting an important 
fundamental. We punted seven times in 
ten games last season. The tailback car- 
ried the ball over the line of scrimmage 
on the majority of our plays. He should 
be a big, fast, rugged boy, but as we all 
know, this is not always possible. He 
should be shifty and as we say, have “nifty 
feet.” Our boy weighed 180 pounds and 
was shifty but not tremendously fast. 

A good ball-carrier should be coached to 
take advantage of the “alley” that can be 
found on every end run behind the de- 








fensive line and the secondary defense 
(Diagram 4.). If the offensive team starts 
a play around its end and punches the 
ball-carrier across the line of scrimmage, 
he is then ready to start cutting back 
down this alley. The weak side of the line 
should drive straight down field with the 








his tailback. After pulling the rushers 
toward him, the tailback would flip the 
ball back up field to the quarterback and 
at the word “go” from him, the remain- 
ing four men would charge the defensive 
secondary. There was nothing new or 
revolutionary about this play. The 
tougher the defense, the better it seemed 
to work. 

















left end (our snapper) taking a block on 
the defensive right half and the center 
taking the safety man. If they perform 
their assignments properly, the ball-carrier 
has an excellent chance to reverse his field 
and break away on the weak side. On sev- 
eral plays last season, our tailback would 
go for long gains on this play. I might 
stress the importance of the offensive right 
end and wingback assignments on the de- 
fensive left end and half back. They 
would have to be stopped before the cut- 
back could begin. 

A large part of our offense was based 
on our passing. A good, heady passer is 
very important, but equally so are good 
receivers. We were fortunate in having 
this combination. Our tailback was a bril- 
liant passer and could throw the ball a 
long way accurately. Our right end had a 
change of pace, good direction switches 
and “sticky fingers.” The left end was al- 
most on a par with him in his ability to 
drag the ball out of the air. 

One of our best passes was a screen 
pass (Diagram 5). The ball was snapped 
directly to the tailback and he would 
start fading back, drawing the defensive 
line into rushing him fast. The offensive 


line let the defensive men through and_ 


remained in their initial positions. At 
the snap the quarterback would pivot, 
turning his back to the defense and face 
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DIAG. 8 
Another pass with which we had suc- 
cess was based on outnumbering the de- 
fensive interferers (Diagram 6). We sent 
five receivers straight down field to con- 
verge on the safety man in as close a 
group as possible. The idea was to shoul- 
der out the backs on each flank and swarm 
all over the safety man. The tailback 
would take the snap and fade back. On 
his pass he tried to keep the ball high to 
make the receivers outrun the defense in 
order to make the catch. If a defensive 
man batted the ball, our receivers often 
caught it after the touching. We stressed 
the desirability of throwing the ball over 
the receivers’ heads for an incompletion 





rather than slacking up and tossing it be- 
hind the receivers where it could be inter- 
cepted. This interception could be very 
dangerous because there would be only 
one man, the passer, in front of a touch- 
down for the opposition. We never had 
an interception on this pass all season. 

A sequence of plays based on the man- 
in-motion is shown in Diagram 7. We 
called it “the flanker.” The taiiback took 
the snap after a long count. Before the 
snap the wingback started flanking, usu- 
ally to the strong side. The tailback 
tossed a high lateral to the wingback who 
was by now on the side line. The left end 
(snapper) started down field, racing for 
the “coffin corner” of the end zone and 
the right end went down field for about 
thirty yards and cut to the right, for the 
strong side of the end zone. Rarely was 
the right end covered. The center line- 
man headed straight for the safety to 
hold him in position. The quarterback 
stood and waited for the play to begin 
Four plays from this produced many of 
our scores. One was a long forward pass 
diagonally from the wingback to the left 
end. Another was a long one down the 
side line to the right end who was nearly 
always in the clear. On a third, the wing- 
back, upon receiving the lateral from the 
tailback, would take off down the side 
line and on the fourth, we would break 
the quarterback toward the right with a 
pass behind the line of scrimmage, after 
the tailback had faked a lateral to the 
side line. 

Another series of plays is shown in Dia- 
grams 8 and 9. This was based on the T 

(Continued on page 44 
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Drake University Stadium 


HE Drake university track in Des 

Moines, Iowa, home of the far- 

reaching Drake Relays, helped 
competing athletes to eleven new records 
during the 1947 classic. 

Since the running of the Relays, April 
25-26, M. E. (Bill) Easton, Drake coach 
and director of the Relays since 1940, has 
been bombarded with requests for ma- 
terials and methods used in grooming the 
quarter-mile track. 

The Drake track proved it was built for 
the ultimates in speed during the 1942 
Relays when two world records were set. 
The Oklahoma sprint medley team, an- 
chored by the late Bill Lyda, cruised to a 
3:23.0 record, and Roy Cochran of Great 
Lakes (erstwhile Indiana ace) set the 440- 
yard low hurdle record of :52.2. 

Again this year, with the first great 
post-war field on hand, speed and broken 
records were the bywords. An unheralded 
Ohio State quartet ran the 480-yard shut- 
tle relay in :59.4, bettering the old record 
by .5 second, and Harrison Dillard of 
Baldwin-Wallace, the nation’s premier 
hurdler, breezed the 120-yard route in 
:14.2 to break Fred Walcott’s old record 
by .2 second. The Texas Longhorns, an- 
chored by Charlie Parker, also tied the 
existing 1:25.9 mark in the 880-yard relay, 
and one college and eight high school rec- 
ords were cracked. 

Easton, who is looking forward to the 
“best track in Drake history” for the 
1948 Olympic year, regards the 1939 track 
rebuilding as the basis for its present fast 
condition. The track has eight full lanes 
on the straightaway and six full lanes 
around the curves. Its longest straighta- 
way is 140 yards. 

When the 1939 rebuilding took place, 
Franklin (Pitch) Johnson was the Drake 
coach and relays director. The following 
basic steps were taken: 

1, Six inches of the old track were dug 
out so the rebuilt track was a little over 
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eight inches in depth. This corrected an 
error in the level of the old track. 

2. The bottom layer of the rebuilt track 
consisted of six inches of heavy, course 
cinders. 

3. A thin layer of fine screened cinders 
was spread over the bottom layer. The 
fine cinders were laid to a depth of one- 
half inch, spread evenly on the bottom 
layer to prevent the washing of clay into 
the foundation of cinders. 

4. The track surface then was covered 
with a mixture of screened cinders and 
selected clay, spread evenly to a depth of 
two inches. The mixture was four part 
cinders to one part clay, quantitative 
measure. These cinders were ones which 
had been passed through a one-half inch 
to five-eighths inch screen, but not 
through a one-fourth inch screen. 

In selecting the clay, it is recommended 
that it be analyzed at the closest Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical College to see that it 
has the requisite proportions of sand, silt 
and pure clay for successful use as a binder 
for the top coating of cinders. 

The vital function of drainage was not 
forgotten in the track reconstruction. 
Twenty-four lines of four-inch tile were 
laid, doubling the drainage capacity of the 
track. The tile was laid two feet below the 
surface of the track, and the ditches were 
filled with course cinders. The tile was 
laid to pass beneath the curb on the inside 
of the track, with drainage down to the 
track infield. In addition, the track was 
constructed with a pitch toward the inside 
curb of about one inch for every ten feet. 

Easton points out that these artificial 
aids are only props for the natural drain- 
age of the track, which is made possible 
by a four-foot drop to the infield itself. 

The Drake coach, formerly a Ham- 
mond, Indiana, High School coach, has no 
magic formula for grooming the track. “It 
takes a year-around of effort to keep a 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Golf Under the Minnesota Plan 


UCH has been written on the Minnesota Com- 

munity Recreation Plan, and no small amount 

of it has been carried in the ATHLETIC JouRNAL, be- 

cause we have seen in this plan many desirable fea- 
tures. 

For our new readers it might be said that the 

Minnesota Plan was made possible by an enabling 


act in the state legislature which made it permis- 
sible for communities to expend tax money for rec- 
reational pursuits. In a good many Minnesota com- 
munities this has meant that the coach has been em- 
ployed on a twelve-month basis and conducts the 
summer recreation program. The aspects of the 
program are many and varied and this year will 
include state tournaments. 

That the plan has been effective is witnessed by 
the fact that 192 schools will compete in summer 
baseball, 74 in golf for boys, 43 in girls’ golf, 79 in 
boys’ tennis, 70 in girls’ tennis, and 82 in swimming. 

We do not propose to review the whole plan, but 
to show the method in which golf is being handled 
in this program. Frank McCormick, the very able 
director of athletics at the University and orig- 
inator of the above-mentioned Minnesota plan, real- 
ized that a greater emphasis should be placed on 
sports with a definite carry-over value. It can never 
be said that the University has neglected sports 
such as football, basketball, baseball, track, etc., but 
the administration realized that participation in 
these sports for those past the age of thirty-five was 
limited. On the other hand, golf was the most widely 
participated in sport past that age. 

Golf also fitted into the Minnesota plan nicely and 
conversely it might be said that the Minnesota plan 
fitted golf nicely. The late spring season in Min- 
nesota holds participation and performance in the 
spring sports to a minimum. This means that if 
golf is to grow as an interscholastic sport in that 
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climate, plans would, perforce, have to include the 
summer period. 

It was decided to emphasize golf through the co- 
operation of the Minnesota State High School 
League and the committee co-operating in the Min- 
nesota Plan. The athletic department at the Uni- 
versity, in accordance with its policy of providing 
the best in coaches and instructors, chose Les Bol- 
stad to head up the program. Bolstad, himself a 
Minnesota graduate, is a well-thought of and recog- 
nized professional. For a good number of years he 
followed the winter circuit, playing the winter tour- 
naments and spending the summer months at clubs 
in and around Minneapolis as golf professioal. At 
present Bolstad is president of the Minnesota Pro- 
fessional Golfers Association. 

The golf program, boiled down, consisted simply 
of creating the interest, providing the instruction 
and facilities for the secondary school children of 
the state. The first item was no problem as the in- 
terest was already present. When clinics were held 
around the state, four and five hundred students 
would turn out. At the University, Bolstad was 
placed in charge of courses in golf and an estimate 
was made there would be about two classes. Those 
signing up actually made twice that number of 
classes necessary. As a further evidence of inter- 
est, two thousand attended a clinic this spring 
staged by the University and put on by the profes- 
sionals in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. A sur- 
prisingly large number of those present had never 
played golf. One hundred and fifty reported for the 
golf team at the University, and as Wallie Hess, 
athletic director at Carleton College, reported, ‘‘ We 
have more golfers than football players. None of 
our golfers is a standout and all want to improve.”’ 
Bill Daley, who spends his off seasons between his 
professional football chores in Minneapolis, showed 
up at the clinic and remarked that, ‘‘I’m tired of 
chopping wood and doing push-ups to stay in shape. 
Golf gives me exercise with pleasure.’’ The inter- 
est around the state was just as noticeable. Bolstad 
was besieged with requests to put on clinics in vari- 
ous high schools. 

The matter of instruction afforded a problem that 
has not as yet entirely been answered, but the basis 
on which the problem is being met is as follows: In 
the first place, the golf professionals had contrib- 
uted of their time and effort most generously in the 
past. It did not seem right to ask the professionals 
to continue to contribute their services each year 
as new golfers received instruction. There was the 
further complication that a great many of the pro- 
fessionals are gone during the winter months at 
clubs in the south, and the school golf program was 
to be a year-around affair, with winter instruction 
in the gymnasium. It was impossible to employ the 
professionals to teach classes in the schools as the 
state ruling requires a certain number of hours in 
physical education work, the professionals being 
unable in the most part to meet this qualification, 
and the schools being unable to expend tax money 
for this purpose. 

The solution seemed to lie in instruction in golf 

(Contimued on page 53) : 
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Stowe Tennis Courts at Kalamazoo College 


Making Tennis A 


Community Activity 


By Bob Nulf 


Athletic Director, Kalamazoo College 


ALAMAZOO COLLEGE is the 
K proud possessor of what has been 
called by many tennis experts 
the finest college tennis lay-out in the 
country. Stowe Stadium is named in honor 
of Dr. Allen B. Stowe, head of the college 
department of chemistry, and director of 
tennis. The lay-out consists of nine new 
red teniko clay courts, three of which are 
centered in the main stadium where 1500 
spectators may be accommodated. Five 
modern grasstex courts, constructed in 
1941, complete the facilities. 

Kalamazoo College has been host to the 
National Junior and Boys’ Tennis Tour- 
naments for the past four years. Previous 
to this, the Western Junior and Boys’ 
Championships were played on the college 
courts for three years with both tourneys 
being held at Kalamazoo in 1943. This 
year the National Junior and Boys’ Cham- 
pionships will again be held on the college 
courts. 
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The first and most important thing that 
is necessary for a program, whether it be 
in tennis or any other activity, is leader- 
ship. This comes before everything else. 
If proper leadership is available, then such 
factors as program, interest and facilities 
will come about and in just that order. 

It is my conviction that many directors 
and coaches of not tennis alone, but of 
all of our sports and recreational activities, 
fail to recognize this sequence of factors. 
Barely do we find adequate and desirable 
facilities before we have interest. There 
can be little interest until there is a pro- 
gram to provide for it. The program in 
turn is born of leadership and grows with 
its inspiration. 

Kalamazoo College and the community 
itself are indeed fortunate in having Dr. 
Allen B. Stowe as their tennis director and 
coach. His leadership, foresight, persever- 
ance and inspiration have provided us 
with a remarkable program, unbelievable 


mterest and the finest college tennis facil- 
ities in the country. 

Doe’s interest in tennis started with a 
$1.50 tennis racket when he was twelve 
years old and has pyramided to the pres- 
ent $75,000 lay-out he now directs. As a 
young boy and later as a student at Kala- 
mazoo College he was never a great play- 
er. In fact in those days he wasn’t good 
enough to make the varsity squad. Nev- 
ertheless his interest in the games kept 
him playing whenever time afforded the 
opportunity. 

He has developed tennis at Kalamazoo 
to its present state by way of the follow- 
ing philosophy: regular practice with daily 
attention from the coach; and a high de- 
gree of interest on the part of the coach 
in the game and in the players them- 
selves. 

Every phase of our tennis program can 
be traced directly from these two points. 
During the regular spring season Doc 
never misses a practice. He doesn’t ex- 
pect his players to miss so feels that he 
should be there too. Every practice is 
organized and every squad member takes 
part whether it is work on fundamental 
strokes or competition wtih one another. 
He directs every practice personally and 
matchesethe players for competition. They 
know that he is aware of their capabilities 
and their limitations in respect to other 
members of the squad. 

He believes that the way to develop 

(Continued on page 35) 
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FLOODLIGHTING BRINGS OUT THE CROWDS 


L-69s KEEP DOWN THE COST 








For Help in Planning 
Floodlighting 


Standard plans, prepared by 
engineers in our Illuminating 
Laboratory, will help you get 
the type of floodlighting in- 
stalilation you want. These 
plans are available for foot- 
ball fields, softball fields, ten- 
nis courts, winter sports, and 
for many other sports areas. 
You can get free copies, or 
personal assistance with your 
lighting problems, from our 
nearest apparatus agent or 
sales office. Or, write General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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When you “‘light up”’ to bring out the crowds, guide yourself by the 
experience of the big leagues—where costs are watched, and revenue 
must be turned into profits. 

Here, the overwhelming preference is for the new big-league flood- 
lights—General Electric’s L-69s. They deliver more illumination per 
unit—therefore you need only a few units for a good lighting job. 
They give more illumination per watt—cut down operating cost. 
They require less maintenance per year. 


L-69S HAVE SUSTAINED HIGH EFFICIENCY 


L-69s have the highest beam efficiency of any floodlight in their 
general price class. The high original efficiency of the Alzak processed 
aluminum reflectors remains high because of the sealed front-glass. A 
Tufflex glass, strong enough to take a direct blow by a fly ball, is 
spun-sealed to the reflector to keep out bugs and dirt, and to protect 
the lamp from driving rain. Servicing, generally limited to changing 
lamps and cleaning the glass, can be done more quickly with L-69s, 
and without any chance of shifting the beam. 


L-69S ARE ALREADY THE FAVORITE 


The L-69 was first used for Yankee Stadium’s outstanding 200 foot- 
candle installation. Its ability to deliver light at a lower total cost has 
led to its selection for Fenway Park, for relighting Crosley Field, for 
the football stadium at the University of Alabama, and for more than 
fifty other football and baseball fields. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The Availability and Care 
of Equipment 


ROM information received from 
F txv-sre manufacturers of sport- 

ing goods, which were circulated 
by direct mail, we are happy to say that 
this fall will be the best year since before 
the war in the matter of equipment. Equip- 
ment will still be short and some items 
considerably under the demand, but the 
general picture is brighter. Clothing and 
protective equipment for football will be 
short of the demand by about one-third. 
While none of the equipment can be 
~ classed as plentiful, yet it is estimated that 
all but 23 per cent of the schools wanting 
hip pads will be able to get them. Shoulder 
pads will be a little more scarce with the 
estimates averaging 34 per cent. 

The shoe situation has shown the great- 
est improvement. From one, if not the 
most critical situation last year, the out- 
look for football shoes is indeed more fa- 
vorable. 
turers questioned estimated the supply of 
shoes would be between 30 and 40 per cent 
short of the requirements. Pants and 
jerseys will be about 45 per cent short, 
while helmets figure to be practically 50 
per cent short. 

Footballs, one of the really scarce war- 
time athletic commodities now will be able 
to be supplied to 90 per cent of the schools 
wanting them, according to the estimates 
of the manufacturers. Supporters will be 
about 15 per cent short of the demand. 

The field equipment such as lighting and 
bleachers will be considerably short of the 
demand. On lighting, the estimates showed 
a wide range, but the average seems to be 
about 45 per cent. The supply of bleach- 
ers will be the most limited of any foot- 
ball item, the estimates placing the figure 
at 60 per cent. This is explainable by the 
shortages in the lumber industry. 

The basketball outlook as of November 
1 is very fair with a few exceptions. The 
most critical shortage of all athletic equip- 
ment will be basketball warm-ups. The 
manufacturers were in pretty close agree- 
ment on this item estimating a 56 per cent 
shortage. Uniforms were next in line with 
a 35 per cent shortage. Basketballs have 
been estimated to be 18 per cent short. 
This is remarkable considering the over- 
all demand for this item. 

The supply of socks on hand by Novem- 
ber 1 will be sufficient to take care of all 
the demand. Four manufacturers indi- 
cated no shortage whatsoever and one in- 
dicated only 10 per cent short. There will 
be sufficient supply of shoes to meet the 
demand. Six of seven queried manufac- 


turers reporting no shortage in canvas top 
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Five of the six shoe manufac- - 


shoes. There will be a 32 per cent shortage 
of leather top shoes. 

The gymnasium equipment prospects 
look bright, the companies manufacturing 
backstops, bankboards and scoreboards 
reporting no shortages in these items. 
Folding bleachers will be short approxi- 
mately 35 per cent and,lockers according 
to the best guess about 30 per cent short 
of filling the demand. 

Even with the equipment picture 
brighter the emphasis should still be on 
proper care of athletic equipment. The 
matter of athletic budgets makes this im- 
perative. With this inemind we queried 
leading athletic reconditioning houses and 
numerous equipment room managers. We 
asked them to express.their views on the 
best manner of keeping track of equip- 
ment, preventing its loss and their method 
of storage. The following is culled from 
the replies. 


Inventory System 


All equipment both new and that in use 
should be stenciled. Many schools have 
found that in addition to the name of the 
school, it pays to stencil.every piece with 
a number. This is useful in several ways 
which we shall enumerate later. 

First, however, let us discuss the stock 
inventory system as used quite extensively 
by the armed forces in handling athletic 
equipment. A mimeograph stencil can 
easily be prepared in the school offices. 
Down the left hand column of the sheet 
are listed all the items required for a par- 
ticular sport, and this should include 
everything from helmets to whistles and 
scorebooks. If football is taken as an illus- 
tration, there should be four or five 
columns headed as follows: 1. Varsity. 2. 
Scrubs. 3. Freshmen. 4. Intramural. 5. 
Physical education, ete.. (Number of col- 
umns will depend on number of different 
activities that draw equipment.) 6, Num- 
ber on shelves. 7. Number at recondition- 
ers. 8. Total number of pieces. This col- 
umn will be the sum total of the others. 
A ninth column should be headed, pieces 
lost, or destroyed and this figure should be 
subtracted from the preceding column. 
The tenth column should be headed, new 
equipment added. The last column will be 
the grand total and should include the 
addition of the new equipment to the sum 
in column nine. The final column is the 
total carried over to the*next inventory. 

Obviously a system of this type requires 
a filing system of some type. A card index 
file is very satisfactory. When equipment 


is issued during the season, to, let us say, 
the varsity, a notation should be made on 
a card with the data and the card filed 
under the proper heading. A similar no- 
tation should be made for new equipment 
or packing slips may be used. Actually a 
surprisingly small amount of time is re- 
quired in handling this type of system. 


Advantages 


The primary advantage is that this af- 
fords the coach or equipment manager im- 
mediate knowledge as to how much of cer- 
tain equipment is on hand at any given 
time and where it is. The inventory should 
be made at the beginnjng of a sport season, 
before any equipment is issued, and once a 
month during the season and at the con- 
clusion of the season when all equipment 
has been checked in. The coach or athletic 
director also has a convenient method of 
keeping account of equipment issued to 
the managers of other teams such as the 
freshmen team manager. 

A senior manager can complete an in- 
ventory of this nature in two hours by re- 
quiring a report from the managers of the 
other teams and simply jotting down the 
figures. Lastly, and this is important 
whether this type of inventory is used or 


another type is used, a copy should be 


filed in the principal’s office as a protection 
for both the coach and principal. There 
have been cases where school funds for 
athletic equipment have been misappro- 
priated and the coach has taken the brunt 
of the criticism whether justified or not. 
Furthermore, the figures should be avail- 
able for scrutiny by the school board to 
show that the equipment is being used and 
that it does with time wear out or become 
lost. 


Numbering System 


As we said previously, all equipment 
should be stenciled with the name of the 
school and athletic department or other 
information deemed necessary. To this 
should be added the following numbering 
system used by a good number of schools: 
All equipment added to the supply this 
year should be prefaced with a letter A. 
In other words, let us assume that a dozen 
game jerseys are purchased, these should 
be numbered A-1, A-2, A-3, etc. All equip- 
ment purchased next year should be pre- 
faced with a B, ete. Another system used 
is to preface with the year 47-1, 47-2, ete. 
This system provides a coach with a ready 

(Continued on page 55) 
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HERE is no question that baseball 

is the national game, but the ques- 

tion arises as to what age youths 

can play the game. Any age from six 

years up will find that boys, and bats, 

balls and gloves are in constant company 
with one another. 

It is folly to suggest that a boy of 
eleven, twelve or thirteen years possesses 
the muscular development to play baseball 
on a regulation diamond, and hence I am 
pleased to put forth the findings of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Baseball 
League in this matter ac well as some of 
the rules affecting participation of this age 
group for school. administrators who are 
conducting baseball for this age bracket. 

Before doing so, I would like to discuss 
the reasons the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce became interested in this program 
and a brief history of its development. 

Being still affixed to the fringe of their 
own youth and having a definite vested in- 
terest in the boys of today as they repre- 
sent the leaders of tomorrow, the officers 
and members of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce realize the many 
intrinsic values of supervised sports and 
recreation. Determined to do something 
about it, there has been created a newly 
organized sports and recreation program 
that is furthering the cause of community- 
sponsored athletics for all ages and both 
sexes. It is under this revamped program 
that the Jaycee Baseball League for Boys 
is taking leave from its infancy and is 
about to be proclaimed a “man.” 

Birth of the Jaycee Baseball League for 
Boys occurred in East St. Louis, Illinois, 
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in 1943. Having witnessed the outstand- 
ing success of the Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, “Little League” a local baseball 
league for young boys directed by Carl 
Stotz, the East St. Louis Junior Chamber 
of Commerce set out to organize a base- 
ball program for youngsters ten to fifteen 
years of age, inclusive. 

Few truly successful programs ever ma- 
ture in a community without the close co- 
operation and co-ordination of all local, 
public and private agencies. In East St. 
Louis, the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
were aware of this fact and immediately 
presented their plan to the entire city. 
Co-operation was sought and generously 
given by the school board, park board, 
city council, police department, newspa- 
pers, the local radio station and, almost 
without exception, by every service club 
in town. 

Immediate results were astounding. The 
inauguration of the local league found 144 
young boys, completely uniformed, di- 
vided into two divisions (according to 
age), with each division participating in a 
ten-week, twenty-game schedule. Climax- 
ing this first season, the greatest award to 
the members of the teams finishing first 
and second in the youngest to the two age 
divisions, was a special exhibition game 
played under lights in Sportsman’s Park 
in St. Louis. As a preliminary feature to 
the Cincinnati-Cardinal game, approxi- 
mately 24,000 fans witnessed the event 
and laudably acclaimed the program. This 
special “big league” debut has been a 
yearly event since its inception five sea- 
sons ago and naturally does much to stim- 


By Ray J]. Rice 
Director, Sports and Recreation 
United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce 





R4* ]. RICE brings to his position 
with the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Sports and 
Recreation Program a wealth of valu- 
able experience. Rice attended the 
Universities of Missouri and Alabama 
and then played and managed in minor 
league ball from 1934 to 1942. Dur- 
ing the years 1944 and 1945, Rice 
scouted for the St. Louis Cardinals. 

is ings on baseball for youn 
boys should be of real interest to all 
school men. F 











ulate participation in the local program 
conducted in East St. Louis. Age divi- 
sions alternate in the yearly honor in or- 
der to achieve the desired incentive of 
both groups. 

The four seasons that have passed since 
the beginning of the Jaycee Baseball 
League fer Boys has provided its directors 
with sufficient time to study and revise the 
rules and regulations of their program. 
The East St. Louis experiment in 1943 re- 
sulted in some very definite, well-founded 
conclusions. As the plan caught hold 
and expanded to other Jaycee organiza- 
tions throughout the country new ideas 
were incorporated. The compilation of 
ideas and conclusions appears, at the mo- 
ment, to be logically sound and, with their 
current and future widespread use under 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Sports and Recreation Pro- 
gram, will undoubtedly pave the way for 
a new, established set of baseball stand- 
ards for boys under fourteen years of age 


Age Divisions 


Realizing the importance of grouping 
young boys of the same age for athletic 
competition, the Jaycee Baseball League 
has adopted two age divisions. The “A” 
Division provides league play for boys 
fourteen and fifteen years of age. Each 
team of this division is allowed to carry 
fifteen players on their squad. Seven, or 
not more than eight of the fifteen, must 
not be over fourteen years of age. It be- 
comes obvious that this plan assures the 
younger of the two age groups making up 
the division a prominent place on the team 
squad. League play is governed by the 
Official Baseball Playing Rules, thus elim- 
inating any special playing regulations for 
this division. The “B” division offers com- 
petition for those thirteen years of age and 
under. As in the “A” division, provision 
has been made to prevent the very young 
boys from being “shut out” by the older 
players. The team squad consists of fif- 
teen players, not more than seven of 
whom shall be thirteen years of age, and 
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Once again, the makers of 
Louisville Slugger Bats are 
ready to send you copies of 


these famous annuals for 
free distribution té your 
team members. 


Famous Slugger Year Book ... 


It's packed with facts and statistics, stories 
and pictures of 1946 baseball. 


Softball Rule Book... 


Contains complete 1947 softball rules, scor- 
ing rules, pictures of the 1946 champs and 
other interesting and valuable information. 


Baseball Official Rule Book... 


It's exactly that! Pocket size, published by 
the National Baseball Congress of America. 


lf you would like to have free copies of 
the Famous Slugger Year Book, the 
Softball Rule Book, and the Baseball 
Official Rule Book, for distribution to 
your team members simply state how 
many of each you require. Address: 
Dept. AJ, Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 








not less than two of whom shall be age 
eleven or under. 

Experience gained in the operation of 
the Jaycee League has resulted in the 
adoption of a ruling that bars any thir- 
teen-year-old from pitching in the “B” 
division. Uncertainty of growth develop- 
ment between the twelfth and thirteenth 
year has been an important factor in ar- 
riving at this ruling. In many instances 
it was found that a thirteen-year-old had 
grown physically to a degree where, by 
comparison, he possessed force in pitching 
that presented too great a handicap for 
those boys younger. This ruling can be 
better understood when one takes into 
account the special diamond measure- 
ments that have been adopted for the “B” 
division. (These measurements are de- 
scribed below.) Following three complete 
seasons of employing the special age ruling 
for pitchers it was found that this regula- 
tion has created an unusually good learn- 
ing situation for those affected. Without 
exception, those boys who have progressed 
in the league as pitchers have not been 
dropped from their respective teams upon 
reaching their thirteenth birthday, but in- 
stead have received special training in 
other positions. Indications are that the 
year’s rest afforded a thirteen-year-old’s 
pitching arm is also very sound from a 
physiological standpoint. 


Special Playing Rules 


As previously stated, no special playing 
regulations have been adopted for use in 
the “A” division. In the “B” division, the 
age and the size of the boys resulted in, 
what is felt to be, the adoption of several 
important special rules. 

Patterned after the regulations followed 
in the Williamsport “Little League” the 
original “B” division diamond was the ex- 
act size of a regulation softball diamond. 
(Sixty-foot base-paths and forty-three- 
foot pitching distance.) Following a rela- 
tively short, closely supervised period of 
league play, those directing the program 
observed that boys thirteen years of age 
and under were capable of covering a 
larger playing field. Experimentation fol- 
lowed and finally, with the professional 
assistance of Sam Breadon, president of 
the St. Louis National Baseball Club and 
members of his scouting staff, an official 
“B” division diamond was agreed upon. 
This diamond, with its seventy-two-foot 
base-paths and forty-eight-foot pitching 
distance, has been used successfully, with- 
out variation, during the past three sea- 
sons. During this period scouts represent- 
ing almost every major league club have 
witnessed games on the miniature dia- 
mond. It has been interesting to note all 
have been agreed that the distances em- 
ployed assist in achieving the best possible 
performance from the boys in keeping 
with their capabilities. 

A special playing rule has been adopted 
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Diamond Regulations 


to assist the young catchers in the “B” 
division. This rule states that no batter 
shall be allowed to advance to first base 
on a dropped third strike. Over a period 
of time it was found that relatively few 


young catchers master the art of holding 


a high percentage of pitched balls, thus 
this rule. 

The directors of the Jaycee Baseball 
League for Boys ‘have taken every possible 
precaution to protect the young players 
from injury. An example of this is dis- 
played in a special ruling that prohibits a 
base-runner from scoring from third base 
on a pitcher’s delivery. Experience has 
shown conclusively that this rule cuts 
down the number of injuries possible when 
a base-runner and a catcher collide at 
home plate. 

Care is also taken not to overwork the 
young pitchers of both divisions. In the 
“B” division a special ruling has been 
adopted that prohibits a pitcher from 
pitching more than nine full innings in any 
one calendar week. It can be readily seen 
that this regulation also provides an op- 
portunity for a greater number of boys to 
gain experience as pitchers. 

The results of the program so far have 
been amazing and this year a greatly ex- 
panded program will be staged by the 


- Junior Chambers of Commerce in hun- 


dreds of cities. 
In addition to providing supervised 





athletics for the young boys of the coun- 
try, the program is teaching these same 
boys the fundamentals of America’s pas- 
time. 

A summation of the over-all objectives 
of the newly organized United States Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce Sports and 
Recreation Program, and particularly of 
the J. C. Baseball League for Boys is 
found in the following poem: 


Let’s teach the boys the right way to play, 
Give them the guidance they need ali the 


way. 
Help them to keep going after they fall, 
All this can be learned im a good game of ball. 


Let’s help our boys know the value of truth, 

By working together to help with their youth. 

Provide them with sports, on a@ ecale large 
or small, 

A lot can be gained in a good game of ball. 


Good spores is worth its weight in 
old 


g 

The spirit of fairness has values untold ; 

They should all have their chance, whether 
short or tall, 

There’s room for each boy in a good game 
of ball. 


Let’s give them a foundation of strength— 
and when 
We say that tomorrow these boys are young 


men, 

We'll watch them advance as they answer 
life’s call, 

And be glad that we gave them that good 

game of ball. 


Yes, young men in action; action made 
possible and encouraged by young men 
who sincerely believe that the attain- 
ment of athletic skill and winning the 
game are only secondary to the many in- 
tangible results obtainable from our 
spirited athletics. 
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Again this year we're filling all orders for 
SPOT © BILT football shoes in time for fall 
practice. And this year all SPOT © BILT 
Game Shoes — built on a last developed 
after long research — are scientifically de- 
signed to distribute weight for best balance, 
for faster action on the field. Here's a shoe 
that must be worn to be fully appreciated 


— it even feels ‘fast’ on the foot. 


Remember — you'll have yours by fall. 


No SPOT © BILT COMPRESSO- LOCK 


Detachable Cleat has ever come off on SPOTc BILT 
the playing field. INCORPORATED 


1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


SINCE 1898 — MAKERS OF THE FINEST IN ATHLETIC SHOES 
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ITH this issue of the Athletic 

W Journal commences a series of 

polls in order to bring the picture 

of school athletics for the whole country 

into one focus. These polls will appear 

from time to time and will attempt to 

neither prove one thing or another, but 

merely to present as accurate a picture as 
a poll can. 

It seemed quite proper at this time to 
commence with one of the most contro- 
versial questions in football, that is, which 
offense is the most widely used. In dealing 
with this question, we hand-picked those 
to whom the questionnaire was addressed. 
The selection was made on the basis of 
four points. First the questionnaire was 
quite properly addressed to only schools 
having football. Secondly, the number of 
the questionnaires sent to the states was 
in proportion to the number of schools in 
each state that participated in football. 
These percentages were worked out from a 
survey the Athletic Journal conducted in 
1938 and revised last year. In other words, 
the largest states in point of numbers of 
schools playing football such as Texas and 
Pennsylvania received the largest number 
of questionnaires. The third consideration 
was given to geographic distribution with- 
in a state in order to avoid as much dupli- 
cation as possible. This was done for two 
reasons, first that offenses tend to be 
somewhat similar within given local areas 
and also to provide as wide a survey as 
possible for question No. 3. The fourth 
consideration was given to the size of the 
schools. Granted that only the larger high 
schools play football, still there is a wide 
range in enrollments where football is 
played. The smallest school questioned 
had an enrollment of 198 and the largest 
5000. 

Replies were received from 75 per cent 
of those questioned. This is a remarkably 
high figure, 20 per cent being considered 
excellent. It is indicative of the interest 
these questions had and those who took 
the time to answer the questionnaire are 
to be thanked. 


The Questions 


Question No. 1. Which basic system will 
you use this fall, Single Wing, Notre 
Dame, Double Wing, T Formation, Short 
Punt and others? Those using a straight 
formation had their answers figured in 
with question No. 3 and are tabulated on 
pages 30 and 31. The variations were nu- 
merous, with the T and single-wing com- 
bination being the most popular. Thirty- 
seven and one-tenth per cent of those in- 
dicating variations favored this system. 
Thirteen and three-tenths per cent fa- 
vored the Notre Dame and T combina- 
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Football Offense in High Schools 


tion. The T and short-punt combination 
and the double wing and T each 5.2 per 
cent. The single-wing and short-punt 
combinations were indicated by 6.2 per 
cent. There was a good number of other 
variations and systems used, such as single- 
wing and double-wing combination 
offense, Y formation, A formation and one 
indicated plays would be run from single, 
double T and short punt. 

Question No. 2. How long have you 
used this system? This question was in- 
cluded with full realization that those 
using the T formation would not have 
used this system very long in comparison 
with the other systems. It was included, 
however, to determine how long the basic 
systems have been used on an average. 
The average number of years for the 
country as a whole, that a coach has used 
his particular system figures to slightly 
over six years, 6.4 to be‘exact. It must be 
remembered that the cases where coaches 
have used the older systems for twenty 
years of more, and they are numerous, 
brings the average up. The sections fol- 
low the national average pretty closely. 
The following table shows the averages by 
sections: 


New England .............. 5.4 
Middle Atlantic ............ 7.2 
South Atlantic ............ 5.5 
East No. Central .......... 64 
East So. Central ........... 7.7 
West No. Central .......... 6.5 
West So. Central .......... 6.4 
eer 63 
MRSS Chik vcdha was 0 ates «4x0 a 6.6 


The single wing has been used for an 
average of 9.1 years, the Notre Dame for 
8 years, the double wing for 8.8 years, the 
T formation for 2.6 and the short punt for 
8.6, others or combinations 1.3. It would 
seem that over a third of the football 
offense of the country is being played with 
only two years coaching experience, with 
the particular offense used. 

Question No. 3. Indicate by number to 
the best of your knowledge the system 
your opponents will use? The results of 
this question are tabulated on pages 30 


Section Single 

Wing 

New England .................. 37.5 
Middle Atlantic ................ 446 
SIRES i... cc ce ce ev eale 46.4 
East No. Central .............. 36.2 
East So. Central ...........,.. 33.0 
West No. Central .............. 38.5 
weet oo. Comtral .. 2.06. ccssvcces 28.7 
NE TAOS CPOE FS PO: 26.2 
| SPR Le GN, oP 32.0 
National Percentage ............ 36.7 












and 31. A study of this survey will offer 
some interesting questions for students of 
the game. Sixty-two per cent of the Ala- 
bama schools will use the Notre Dame 
system. This is 22 per cent higher than 
any other state and 48.4 per cent higher 
than the national average. Is the reason 
for this due to the Frank Thomas influ- 
ence under whom many of the present 
high school coaches in Alabama played? 
A similar situation presents itself in 
Minnesota where 59 per cent will use the 
single wing or 21 per cent above the na- 
tional average. Is this due to the Bernie 
Bierman influence? Also, all of the Minne- 
sota University coaches have been single- 
wing exponents. [Illinois is one of the 
major strongholds of the T formation. Is 
this due to the influence of George Halas, 
one of the originators of the modern T 
formation ? 

The sectional percentages are listed in 
the following table for comparison with 
the national average: 

By sections the percentages follow 
pretty close to the national average in all 
sections except the Mountain states. Here 
the smallest percentage of single wing is 
played and the largest percentage of T 
formation, with over half the schools using 
that style. The South Atlantic section, 
comprising the states from Delaware to 
Florida and including West Virginia have 
the highest percentage of single wing, a 
little over 46 per cent. The most Notre 
Dame system is played in the East South 
Central region. The four states compris- 
ing that section, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi all are over the 
national average for the Notre Dame 
system. The sectional average for the 
Notre Dame system is 29.6. This is more 
than the T in the same area and more 
than double the national average. The 
West South Central states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas made a 
suprisingly strong showing in regard to 
the Notre Dame system, due to the large 
amount of that system used in the first 
two mentioned states. The west North 
Central states of the Dakotas, Minnesota, 

(Continued on page 42) 


Notre Double Short 
Dame Wing T Punt 
20.7 04.1 34.5 03.1 
10.0 05.6 343 05.3 
103 06.1 33.3 03.7 
12.0 02.6 42.4 06.8 
29.6 03.2 28.5 05.7 
09.1 06.1 38.9 073 
21.0 05.7 36.0 08.5 
07.5 09.5 51.1 05.8 
10.0 10.0 40.6 07.3 
13.6 6.1 37.8 5.8 
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Night games “pack ’em in” everywhere 


section, 
ware to 


cage ... in small towns or great cities, it's the same 
story .... cash customers pack the stands at night. 


NOW is the time to plan for big night crowds at next 
season's games. Under present conditions it takes 
more time than usual to put through a lighting job. 


Be sure to get your share of the bigger cash income 
from night games next season. Don't take a 
chance on possible disappointment later on. Start 
action today by writing to Crouse-Hinds Illumi- 
nation Dept. Send drawings and details, and 
our lighting engineers will gladly recommend the 
ree MUA Somme proper selection and arrangement of floodlights 
for any application. Bulletins covering NEMA 
standard plans for the lighting of baseball, foot- 


a. \ ball, and softball fields are available. 


Through Electrical | 
\ Wholesalers | 


AZ CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A, 


: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Indianopolis — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee — 
a — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore. — San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis — Washington. Resident Representotives: Albony — Atlonia — Charlotte — New Orleans 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO. ONT. 


CONDULETS - TRAFFIC SIGNALS - AIRPORT LIGHTING « FLOODLIGHTS | 
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KEEP YOUR PLAYERS 


S usth shh WTA 
PROTECTORS 





You won't have to 
worry about crip- 
pling knee or el- 
bow iniuries when 
your players wear 
“Bub” Duribilknit Protectors. 


Knees and elbows are safely cush- 
ioned against shock and bruises. 


The Protective pad in “Bub” Pro- 
tectors is not ordinary sponge rub- 
ber . . . but is honey-combed with 
millions of tiny sealed, air cells. 


That's what gives “Bub” protectors 
their shock-absorbing resilience. 
That—plus the construction and the 
same genuine surgical elastic used 
in the world-famous “Bub” athletic 
supporter... which also keeps them 
slip-proof. 


“Bub” Elbow and Knee Protectors 
are equally desirable for their com- 
fort. Seamless, knitted back makes 
them pinch-proof! Non-absorbent; 
washable. Write for a sample set 
today. 
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601 GAST 133ed SveeeT GROMX 34, NEW YORK 


THE BEST TEAMS ARE BEST EQUIPPED! 
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Passing Drills 


By Leo L. Singer 
Football Coach, Waukegan, Illinois High School 


offensive weapon in football, it be- 
comes necessary to spend more time 
in teaching boys the fundamentals of of- 
fense as well as defense in passing. Pass- 
ing is no longer a last-minute measure to 
score or to gain the necessary yardage. 
Teams are using as many passes in their 
offensive games as running plays. There 
was a time when a team would use a pass 
on third down exclusively or as a last 
resort to gain the necessary yardage on 
fourth down. 
The increased emphasis on a passing 


S tes passing has become a major 


| game may be the result of the tremendous 


| success the pros have had in the last ten 


| great scoring possibilities. 


years. Whether or not this is true, it has 
resulted in a high scoring game which 
appeals to the spectators. It also has a 
great appeal to the players because of its 
Inferior teams 


| have often been able to defeat better 


| teams with the passing game. 


Due to the 
ever increasing scoring possibilities and 


| the need of a passing game, it becomes 
| imperative to spend more time with boys 
| in teaching them the fundamentals of 
| passing, receiving, and pass defense. 


We start teaching our boys the funda- 


| mentals of pass offense And defense at 


ing block in protecting the passer. 





the beginning of the season. I shall at- 
tempt to outline our drills, first as individ- 
ual skills and then as team play. 

1. Ends: The ends are first taught 
how to feint so that they can gain a step 
or two in either direction from a defen- 
sive man and then are told to use a change 
of pace in attempting to gain a better 
position on the defensive man. Some of 
the following skills are taught to the ends: 
Shoulder fake and head fake; Fake to the 
right or left and break the opposite way; 
Pivots; Fish hook (go down fast, turn 
around and stop); Emphasis on catching 
the ball with the fingers; As soon as the 
ball is caught, place under the arm im- 
mediately and run at least five yards full 
speed. 

2. Guards and Centers are taught how 
to pull out of the line and use the stand- 
We 
have two guards, or one guard and a 
center, protecting each side. In using this 
block, the blocker continues to bump the 
defensive man several times, never leaving 
his feet and always keeping his eyes on 
the defensive man. The importance of 
this work cannot be overemphasized. A 
good passer will soon lose confidence, if 
he does not receive ample protection. It 
is also important during this drill to stress 
the netessity of not pulling out of the line 


too soon. Any indication to do this would 
give the play away. 

3. Tackles are responsible for blocking 
in the line first, and then covering the 
zones in the flat. This drill must be prac- 
ticed regularly so that it will become auto- 
matic. Many pass interceptions result in 
long gains and often touchdowns. By 
having your tackles responsible for the 
flat. zones, many long returns of pass in- 
terceptions may be prevented. 

4. Backs must spend a great deal of 
time working together with the center in 
order to get proper timing, steps and posi- 
tions for the various pass patterns. ‘Too 
often this fundamental work is overlooked. 
The need for a passer to get into his posi- 
tion as fast as he can must be stressed at 
all times. This is necessary so that he 
will have more time to spot his eligible 
receivers. We have all passers and re- 
ceivers warm up just as pitchers and 
catchers do in baseball. They keep throw- 
ing the ball to each other, starting at a 
distance of ten yards, gradually increasing 
the distance to twenty-five yards. During 
this drill the following points should be 
emphasized: Hand position on the ball, 
Follow through: Speed of pass; Height 
of pass; The use of the baseball throw; 
Keeping the eye on the receiver. 

The importance of these drills is to 
prevent sore arms and to correct passing 
errors. Boys will become better passers 
as the result of hard work, providing their 
faults are corrected. 

After spending some time on these fun- 
damentals, we then bring our guards, cen- 
ters, ends, and backs together, and give 
them practically all pass patterns we will 
use during the competing season. We 
outline every pass play on the blackboard 
and comment on each boy’s special assign- 
ment. Each boy is expected to copy the 
play and write a note at the bottom indi- 
cating his special duties on that play, such 
as, number of yards cewn the field; fake 
in or out; position in the backfield; the 
correct count in getting the pase away; 
when the pass should be used (depending 
upon the type of defense, position on field, 
or distance to go). 

During our chalk talk we also draw the 
various pass defense formations, such as 
6-2-2-1; 5-3-2-1; 5-2-1-2-1; 6-2-2-1 (with 
the weak side end floating and the center 
covering the hole); or combinations of 
these defenses with a man-to-man set-up 
to cover a man in motion. 

One of the most important drills in 
teaching pass offense and defense is the 
necessity of continued practice on the 
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SEALS THE CELLS 


SEAL-O-SAN Gym Floor Finish sinks deep into 
the wood, fills the pores, and seals the cellular structure, 
making a tough, plastic unit that keeps out moisture 
and dirt. ..is always non-slippery, and seldom requires 
mopping. Best of all, it’s so easy and inexpensive to 
apply. Join the more than 5,500 schools and universi- 
ties who are regular users of Seal-O-San . . . get your- 
self « championship floor at a cost that’s lower than 
that of even an ordinary finish because no expensive 
labor is required. Write today for more information. 


ORDINARY 
FINISHES 
REMAIN ON TOP 


CA FPLY IT! 


it’s easy to apply Seal-O-San! Your 
own men or members of the team can do it, 
Seal-O-San is simply mopped on your floor, 
yet dries without lap-morks to produce a 
beautiful velvety sheen. Best of all . . . be- 
couse a Seal-O-San protected floor resists 
rubber burns, and the dirt stays on top, daily 
dry mopping is all the floor maintenence 
needed. Seal-O-San is a big help for any 
schoo! budget! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. © HUNTINGTON, INDIANA © TORONTO 
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| field. Just drawing a play on the board 
| or paper may look good, but under game 


R NOW! We deliver in time for | conditions, the timing may be way off. 
Fall School Opening | Im order to develop all the skills of 


| pass offense and defense I have been using 
Cc HA PAC RA FT | a skeleton offense and defense of seven 
PROCESSED GYM UNIFORMS 


| men on a side and have made a game out 
Give Give yo ur gym classes a lift with Champa- | of it, as shown below. A is the offense, 
rocessed Gym Uniforms. You'll soon 


| B the defense, 


= a vast improvement in morale . . . in Ma pi ‘ 
eanliness . . . and in efficiency. Write for ‘ Q 
the complete Champion Knitwear Catalog, y} 
e order your choice from the styles pictured % | H 
iow. 


All Champion Gym T-Shirts are com- 
plete with poeta processed SPECIAL VALUES! 


$s, S/G Grey T-Shirt 
nitted cotton T- 

Shirt in small, medium 
BB9 Belted Gym and large 7 CoM. & 
Pants — Button Fly PLETE ITH 
Front. Self belt and CHAMPACRAPT DE- 


buckle. All colors in 








heavy, durable twill 
Order now for Fall de- 
livery. Per dozen $13.50 


DS9 Drawstring Gym 
Pants — Draw string 
waist with short fly 
front. Heavy twill avail- 
able in all colors. Order 
now for Fall delivery. 
Per dozen .$11.40 


KE®9 All Elastic Waist 
Gym Pants — Heavy 
twill in all colors. Order 
now for Fall delivery. 
Per dozen . $12.00 


SIGN. Order now for Q 


Fall delivery. 
Per dozen. ...... $7.20 


88QS T-Shirt — Extra 
heavy knitted cotton 
available in all colors. 
Small, medium and large 

. COMPLETE 

TH CHAMPA. 
CRAFT DESIGNS. 
Order now for Fall de- 
livery. Per dozen,.$12.60 


200DS Gym Pants — 
Draw string waist with 
short fly front. Good 
quality, white Jean. Or- 
der now for Fall deliv- 
ery..Per dozen, $8.40 


78QS White T-Shirt—Fine 
quality, knitted cotton available 
in small. medium and large sizes. 
COMPLETE WITH CHAMPA- 
CRAFT DESIGN. Order now for 
Fall delivery... . Per dozen, $9.00 


HB FB HB 


I attempt to place my first string in 


| group A, and my second string in group 
| B. This is very essential, 


becduse the 
timing and team play become much better 


| when the same boys work together. I 
| also do this with a third and fourth string, 


and if possible with a fifth and sixth 
group. Let’s say team A has the ball, if 


Write for the Complete Champion Catalog and Price List 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


OcH ESTER 4, NEW Yor Kk 


a short pass is completed it counts one 
, point, a pass longer than fifteen yards 
counts two points, and a pass with a 
lateral counts one extra point. If team B 
intercepts, they receive one point, and 
they now have the ball. During an in- 
complete pass, the ball is awarded to the 
opponent. The team that scores twenty 
points first wins the game. This sort of 
practice comes under the heading of un- 
organized drill which usually takes place 
| before regular practice. Boys are always 
looking for something to do and I believe 
they can spend their time to good ad- 
vantage with this practice game of pass- 
ing. The element of competition is there 
| and at the same time the boys are learn- 
ing the fundamental skills of passing and 
pass defense. During this practice one of 
| the coaches supervises and continually 
| makes suggestions about certain habits 
| that need corrections. 
We start this drill about one week after 
| our regular practice begins and continue 
it for the balance of the season. I have 
| found out that the beys like this game 
| immensely, and I believe it has paid divi- 
dends. 

Another factor I stress during these 
passing drills is that all passes are option- 
al. In this way boys will carry out their 
assignments. We want every eligible re- 
ceiver to be ready to eatch the pass. 

I do not say that these drills are the 
answer to all the needs of the passing 
game. However, I do believe that they 
will greatly improve the boys’ reactions 
after several weeks of work and observa- 
tion. Good passers and good receivers 
are hard to find and just as difficult to 


KEJ All Elastic Waist Gym 
Pants — All-white Jean. Good 
quality, all sizes. Order now for 
Fall delivery... . Per dozen, $8.75 











3 Cheers for copy, 


- back tn pig Tal “Katnfast ATINS 
t “gag / 


* 


1. Fast, athletic colors 
2. Stamina in action 
3. Grandstand appeal 


Absent from the sports scene 

for a while, but remembered 

by coaches everywhere, Kahnfast 
Satins are available once more 
—in pre-war quality, pre-war 
colors. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 


444 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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stop, and unless a coach spends a great 
deal of time with his boys, his team will 
have difficulty in improving the offensive 
game as well as the defensive game. 

I have tried to outline the drills we use 
regularly with our football squad in the 
fall. 


Delayed-Action. 


Defense 
(Continued from page 13) 


blocker and is getting set to make the | 


tackle. The end has moved into the side- 
back’s position and the halfback has com- 
pleted his path to the safety spot. This 
shift on the part of the end and halfback 
will tighten up the secondary against pass 
plays. Blocking assignments are thor- 
oughly fouled up in Illustration 8. The 
offensive right tackle was supposed to 
block the outside line-backer in the white 
jersey but he has lost sight of the man 
and decides that it would be easier to help 
his own ‘guard with the defensive guard. 
The center has found it impossible to get 
between the middle defensive line-backer 
and the play so he is going downfield. 
The other offensive tackle’s blocking angle 


has been destroyed by the line-backer | 


moving towards the center. He then de- 
cides to block the defensive tackle. Un- 
necessary team blocks are thrown in the 


line of scrimmage while key defensive men | 
go untouched by a blocker. Offensive + 


players waste their blocks in these useless 
team blocks and seriously weaken their 
attack. The next step will be a wide open 
argument in the huddle about blocking 
assignments, and the third and final phase 
will be that the boys will quit blocking 
entirely and the offense will collapse. 
These defenses are the answer to stop- 


ping the team that has a definite series of | 
plays for each type of defense that they | 


can encounter. It is an impossibility to 


call set signals against them even after | 
coming out of the huddle and looking over | 


the defense. Blocking assignments will be- 


come confused and any semblance of of- | 
fensive team work will soon be destroyed. | 


Making Tennis a 


Community Activity 
(Continued from page 20) 


one’s game of tennis is by playing tennis, 
so his squad practices and plays regularly. 
Even in the winter, practices indoor in 
the gymnasium are scheduled at regular 
intervals when the gymnasium is not in 
use. Here too he makes it a point to be 
on hand to direct practice. 

The second part of Doc’s philosophy, 
namely the coach taking a high degree of 
interest in the game and in the players 
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FIRST CHOICE—YEAR AFTER YEAR 


“KANTLEEK” Bladders, used in most official 
footballs, are the first choice of manufacturers, 
coaches and players. Specially shaped to conform 
to the ball casing, they are compounded to with- 
stand great and sudden pressure. Tough and long- 
living, these bladders have the patented all-rubber 
“KANTLEEK’’* valve—positive 


assurance against loss of air! 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


*Patented 








ILLINOIS 


High School Athletic Coaches Association 
CLINIC AND ALL STAR GAME 


University of Illinois 
August 18-22 


FOOTBALL 
Howie Odell, Yale University 
Ernie Godfrey, Ohio State University 
Ray Eliot, University of Illinois 
Bert Ingwersen 
Prominent High School Coaches 
in Both Football and Basketball 
BASKETBALL 
Bud Foster, Wisconsin University 
Pops Harrison, University of lowa 
SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
Ray Duncan 


All Star North-South 
Basketball Game, August 22 
Registration for Non-Members and 
Out-of-State Coaches $10.00 
Inquiries should be sent to: 


CHARLES FLYNN 
Huff Gymnasium Champaign, Illinois 











COACHES — 
ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 


Now Is the Time 


To send. us your old inflated for 
repair. We will put it in first-class shape 
and deliver it to you before school 

reopens. ; 
WE CAN REPAIR ANY TYPE INFLATED 
BALL EXCEPT RUBBER 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
E. J. CLARKE 
“REPAIRS TO INFLATED GOODS"’ 


P. O. BOX 521 
1625 E. DARBY RD. HAVERTOWN, PA. 











WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 
COACHING SCHOOL 
FAUROT- ANDERSON JUUAN-STALCUP 
FEE $10 (Ten) AUGUST 12-15 
All demonstrations on the field—all sports 
rite CAPT. CHINK COLEMAN 

LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 














Wanted 
copies of the following issues: 
November 1946, April 1947. 
Please write 
Athletic Journal, 
6858 Gienwood Avenue, 
Chicago 26, Mlinois. 











Making Tennis a Community 
Activity 


(Continued from page 20) 


themselves, is responsible for the devglop- 
ment of the greater portion of our ténnis 
picture. Every boy or girl who expresses 
a desire and an interest to play tennis is 
given the opportunity in some form or 
other. This play is not restricted to col- 
lege students. True, during the school 
year the college students have preference 
to the courts but youngsters and men and 
women of the community keep the courts 
in play almost constantly. 

Whenever any of his former stars are 
around or out-of-town players of reputa- 
tion and ability are available, he never 
fails to invite them in to play with, and 
against, as many members of his own 
squad as possible. This experience and 
background gives his boys added poise and 
confidence as well as providing a measure 
of their ability. 

In the fall the boys play out of doors 
until the winter weather drives them in. 
Various tournaments among the squad 
members from the previous year and the 
newly enrolled boys provide the competi- 
tion during this period. 

When Doc came to Kalamazoo he found 
four rather weather-beaten asphalt courts 
at his disposal. Nevertheless he set out 
to develop interest and promote tennis 
during the summer months. He started 
taking in the National Junior and Boys’ 
Tournaments, then being held at Culver 
Military Academy. He went East on oc- 
casions to take in other tennis tourneys 
and to see what other people in the field 
were doing to promote the sport. 

By the summers of 1935 and 1936 he 
was keeping his four courts busy with 
some kind of a tournament nearly every 
week. He held such tournaments as Novice 
Tournaments: Red Cross Benefit Tour- 
naments; Mixed Doubles Tournaments; 
Junior and Boys’ Center Tournaments for 
qualification for the Western and National 
Junior and Boys’ Tournaments; the Kala- 
mazoo College Open and the Kalamazoo 
City Championships. It seemed that there 
was always some kind of a tourney. 

Although Doc was closely connected 
with the college, he was by no means 
neglecting even the slightest opportunity 
for motivating interest in tennis locally. 
He was quick to see what should be ap- 
parent to anyone interested in tennis. 
Here is a game that is a “natural” for 
the professional men of a community such 
as the doctor, lawyer, banker, business 
man and executive type worker. By 1933 
the Kalamazoo Tennis Club was organized 
with about twenty-five members. Last 
year the membership had increased more 
than ten times that of the original mem- 
bership. Any boy or girl who has an 


interest in tennis is afforded an oppor- 
tunity to belong regardless of his or her 
financial status. Lessons and instruction 
in tennis are given to the young and to 
the old alike. 

It is among the youth of the community 
where a great good is done aside from the 
development of skills in tennis. Dr. Paul 
L. Thompson, President of Kalamazoo 
College, recognized the fact that Doc’s 
tennis program was becoming a great 
force in the development of character 
among the youth in the community. 

There are two main reasons for the 
present success and popularity of tourna- 
ments held at Kalamazoo. The manner 
in which the tourneys have been directed, 
including the treatment of the players and 
the guests, and the hospitality, co-opera- 
tion and support of local citizens. 

In planning the tourneys, Doc always 
calls in a group of players and gets their 
ideas and impressions of the things they 
liked or disliked in some of the tourneys 
in which they had played. For instance, 
he found that most of the players dislike 
seeing the top-seeded stars being greeted 
warmly and the unknowns being shunted 
aside and merely tolerated. They dislike 
“fixed” draws; they dislike. tournaments 
in which tennis is secondary to gate and 
audience and they hate to wait around 
to know when they are scheduled to play. 

Local citizens and members of the ten- 
nis club are vital to the success of the 
tournament. For last year’s National 
Tournament over thirty ball boys were 
schooled to serve the players on the courts 
as well as to see that ice-water and towels 
were on hand for every match. A school 
for umpires and linesmen has been held. 
In fact, there are few club members who 
can not handle some job of tennis officiat- 
ing. Some members have gone so far in 
the interest as to plan to take their vaca- 
tions so as to be available to help out 
during the Nationals. 

Men and women alike serve on the va- 
rious committees to provide for a.“get ac- 
quainted night party”; for theater par- 
ties; for the tennis banquet; for a dance 
and for a grand outing and picnic at one 
of the near-by lakes. On this occasion 
members open up their summer homes and 
furnish their speed and sailboats, and con- 
testants and guests alike have an enjoy- 
able time. 

Although we at Kalamazoo College are 
proud of the physical facilities which we 
have so that we can hold the Western and 
National Junior and Boys’ Tournaments, 
we congratulate ourselves that we have 
had the leadership to make tennis not only 
a college but a community activity. 
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E’RE 


GOING TO THE 


COACHING SCHOOLS 


HOPING TO SEE ALL OUR FRIENDS 


New Mexico Coaches and Officials 
Assn. Coaching School 


August 18-23 


Texas Coaches Association 
August 4-8 


Utah State Agricultural College 
June 9-13 


H. L. (Red) Ralph 


Fremont Coaching School 
August 25-27 
Illinois Coaches Association 
August 18-22 
Kansas High School Coaching 
School 


August 18-22 
Nebraska Association Coaching 
School 
August 12-15 
Ohie High School Coaching 
School 


August 11-16 
| Oklahoma Assn, Coaching School 
August 18-22 
University of Missouri 
June 12-14 
Wentworth Military Academy 


R. E. (Bob) Swisher Aygust 12-15 


Bethany College Coaching School 
August 11-15 


Colby College Coaching School 
June 12-14 


Eastern Penn. Coaches Assn. 
June 23-28 


New York State Basketball 
Coaching School 


August 21-23 


New York State Coaching School 
August 25-30 


Western Pennsylvania Coaches 
Assn. 


B. M. (Fred) Follet August 12-15 


Alabama, University of 
August 27-30 


Florida, University of 
August 25-30 


Georgia Coaches Assn. 
August 14-20 


Kentucky, University of 
July 14-19 


Louisiana Assn. Coaching School 
August 11-15 


Arkansas State College 


August 7-9 R. P. (Reg) Sawyer 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY ATHLETIC SHOES 
INFLATED GOODS AND PLASTIC HELMETS 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 North Wood Street 
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Size 20x 40 
Colored Stripe and Name 


GYMNASIUM 


Woven Through Center 
School Name Embroidered On One End in 
Red — Blue — Gold — Green 
Try an Introductory Offer of One Dozen 


with School Name Embroidered for $7.95. 
a Dozen 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


THEODORE MAYER & CO. 
329 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 



































BASEBALL 
COACHING 
ath [|] Esition 


REVISED & ENLARGED 1947 EDITION 


21 LOOSE LEAF 
BOOKLETS—$2.00 


{ Diagrams of where to play accord- 
ing, to runners on base, number of 
outs, etc. Just the thing for players 
to read to make them baseball- 














minded. Used by coaches in eve 
N ? | - S-S - E-N gy the United States; Hawain 
AMERICA'S FIRST book! 
STANDARD TRAMPOLINE exis ger soy —— 
presents TRAMPOLINE 5000-T Baseball Practice Session Talks 
Brand New—Armed Forces Organizing the Pitcher’s Thinking 
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00 ron rT Cedar Also—Just Out—For Coaches 
$209° $1" THE COACH’S NOTEBOOK 
eee 8 oy - i, tect of Orme Pitching —Batting—C ages—Elec. 
Write for FREE Literature Scoreboards, Etc. 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINE H. S. DE GROAT 















Reg. U. 8. Pat. Omice 
200 A Avenue N.W., Cedar Rapids, Ia. So. Main Street, NEWTOWN, CONN. 
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Let’s Standardize 
the Decathlon 


By Giles F. Liegerot 
Christian Brothers School, Sacramento 


country there are many physical edu- 
cators in the secondary schools who 
are using the all-around ten-event physical 
testing program as a means of increasing 
interest in the physical development of 
adolescent boys. It is also my belief that 
these so-called decathlons are varied and 
the scoring is inconsistent. I am, there- 
fore, submitting this article in hopes that 
it will stir enough interest in the field of 
physical education to launch an attempt, 
at least to standardize on a national scale 
this ten-event program. 

The first item of consideration is the 
type of events to be included. If uni- 
versality is to be the key, then all types of 
physical activity must be included and to 
select the ten activities or events that 
would be comprehensive and offer a great 
enough variance so that all types of boys 
could participate in hopes of excelling in 
at least a few is no small task. I have used 
the following list of events for the past 
three years ‘im_high schools ranging from 
77 to 221 boys in enrollment. 

1. The 100-yard dash 

2. The 880-yard run 

3. The military push-up executed with 
rigidity of trunk and legs from full relaxa- 
tion on the floor to full extension of the 
arms. 

4. The rope climb, twenty feet from the 
floor to the top support or mark to be 
attained. 

5. The high jump 

6. The broad jump 

7. The 12-pound shot put 

8. The standard 10-inch softball throw 
for distance. 

9. The standard basketball free throw. 

10. The football pass for accuracy 
through a 36-inch ring or target from a 
distance of 45 feet from scratch line to 
target. 

Upon observation of this list it will be 
noted that track, field, football, softball, 
gymnastics and basketball are represented 
by the feasible measurable activity of each 
sport. All types of general physical activ- 
ity are also represented. The dash em- 
ploying speed; the run—endurance; the 
push-up and rope climb—big muscle de- 
velopment of the arms and shoulders; the 
two jumps—the fundamental jumping 
urge of all animal life; the shot put— 
bodily co-ordination and muscle develop- 
ment; the softball throw—the throwing 
urge; the football pass and basketball free 
throw—co-ordination of the eye, mind and 
body. 

Consider secondly the item of cost of 
equipment and availability of facilities. I 


|: IS my belief that, throughout the 
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believe that most every needed article is 
available at the average secondary school, 
and if not the acquisition of the necessities 
is not seriously difficult. All are usable in 
other fields of activity with the exception 
of the ring for the football pass for ac- 
curacy which may be constructed of cast- 
off materials at a minimum of expense. 
There is little else-which would not be at 
the disposal of the average secondary 
school physical educator. 

The third consideration would be the 
manner of conducting the program and 
the methods of instruction for the im- 
provement of the student. I believe that 
as much of the competitive spirit, as is 
possible to be introduced, will add to the 
zest of the participants. As much segrega- 
tion of ability groups as is possible should 
be employed. Here in the California 
schools the students are classified accord- 
ing to weight, age and height, and all com- 
petition is conducted within these classifi- 
cations. I follow a program that could 
easily be adapted to any situation. At the 


start of the school-year all boys enrolled’ 


in physical education are measured and 
classified according to the Northern Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic Federation indices. 
Then, without preliminary instruction, all 
boys are tested in the ten events to estab- 
lish an initial score, the object of this be- 
ing to give the student a basis of compari- 
son for future improvement. Then, inter- 
mittently throughout the school year in- 
struction and practice are given on a gen- 
eral basis. Near the close of the school 
year the awards, small bronze medals, to 
be presented to winners of the first three 
places in each classification are displayed. 
Then a testing period is set aside in which 
every boy is again put through the ten 
events on a competitive basis and his final 
score for the year is established. School 
records are kept in the same manner as is 
done in other competitive sports which 
adds to the interest of the student greatly. 

Finally and most important is the con- 
sideration of the manner of scoring. I have 
worked out a scoring system which has 
been employed for three years and which 
has proved most gratifying. The objective 
in all events is to establish an approximate 
maximum possible points and also to es- 
tablish a minimum effort in specified 
events below which no points will be given. 
The most logical maximum point quota is 
established at 80 and it would be logical to 
assume that the yearly national record in 
interscholastic circles should produce this 
quota of points. During the past few years 
I have recorded the lowest marks obtained 
and of these minimum efforts the mean 
was estabhshed for each event. All types 
of physical development in boys of high 
school age were encountered and it would 
be logical to assume that the foundation 
for the establishment of the minimum 
effort. for which points were scored is 
sound, 

The following advantages will be predi- 
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OLYMPIC CHAMPION 
Apex No. 1 


Patented * V-front balanced construction. Mesh- 
type elastic pouch supporter. 


OLYMPIC CHAMPION 
Apex No. 3 
The same patented* features as Apex No. 1 


with a soft flannel pouch designed to hold a 
protective cup. 


Every day more people ask for the “V” front Olympic Champion Apex supporter. 
That “V” absorbs all body twists and turns—forever erases displacement and 
chafing as the unnecessary evils of old style supporters. 

The Olympic Champion Apex supporters provide constant support and com- 
fort no matter what the sport. Look for the name Olympic Champion—it’s the 
original and only patented* V-type supporter. Next time you order supporters, 
say Olympic Champion and expect the best. : 


*The Olympic Champion Apex basic construction is protected by U. S. 
Pat. 2,301,066—no licenses have been granted any other manufacturer. 
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August 27, 28, 29 

Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 


Sponsored by 
NASSAU COUNTY COACHES ASSN. 


STAFF 


@ BILL RINEHART 
Merchant Marine Academy 
@ PAUL BIXLER 
Colgate University 
@ BILL MURRAY 
University of Delaware 
@ SKIP STAHLEY 
George Washington University 
@ NEW YORK YANKEES 
FOOTBALL TEAM 


Will give all demonstrations 


Meals, board and recreation will be 
provided by the Merchant Marine 
Academy at a nominal cost. 


Tuition $10.00 


for reservations or further 
information contact 


BILL ASHLEY 
Freeport High School, Freeport, N. Y. 
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A Winning Team Deserves the Best 


SPECIAL 
PRACTICE JERSEYS 


This ideal practice jersey is made 

of Heavyweight ribbed cotton 

cloth, long sleeves—full length 
and full cut. 


A QUALITY GARMENT 


Colors—scarlet, royal, navy, 
maroon. 
* Sizes—small, medium, large 


No. PJ...Each $1.75 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Write for confidential school 
price list on complete line of foot- 
ball jerseys, shell pants, parkas. 
THE GREENE COMPANY 
175 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 10, N. Y. 











cated on the assumption that the afore- 
mentioned events are adopted universally 
which is the objective of this article. 

Standardization on a country-wide scale 
would, naturally, be of foremost value. 
Under the present practice there is little 
in common between schools even within 
the same general district. If the practice in 
athletics of national adoption of standard 
rules and play conduct is of value, and it 
must certainly be, then such for the de- 
cathlon would prove of inestimable value 
especially in the future of our educational 
system. Educators in general are striving 
to place our system on a higher plane 
nationally. 

Another great advantage would be to 
the students themselves. Every boy re- 
gardless of body type and physical train- 
ing has a fundamental urge to excel in 
some form of physical endeavor. Natu- 
rally, only a small percentage can attain 
prominence in competitive athletics as 
they are now conducted. In the field of 
intramural activity there is also a limita- 
tion on a considerable percentage of the 
student body. The proposed decathlon con- 
ducted within classifications as typified by 
the California Interscholastic Federation 


gives the most inclusive field possible to 
conduct a competitive program of physi- 
cal development. There is a manifold pur- 
pose in that each boy would strive to at- 
tain the highest score possible for his own 
personal satisfaction. Then too, the urge 
to excel his mates or members of other in- 
stitutions or groups would be satisfied. 
Progressive administrators would imple- 
ment the interest by setting up average 
and total scores between classes or groups 
to further the mutual accomplishment ob- 
jective. Further interest is possible in 
comparing scoring with neighboring 
schools or institutions progressing to dis- 
trict and state-wide comparison. Further 
up the ladder of organization might come 
the selection of highest scorers in the state 
or district and honoring those attaining 
top scores with suitable recognition. It 
might even be feasible to select the All- 
American top scorer and even the top 
scorer in each event. The areas of co- 
ordination are almost limitless, restricted 
only by the limit of the imagination of the 
school officials and administrators of the 
program. 

A suggested scoring system will be pub- 
lished in the September issue. 


A Swimming Program for the 
Whole Community 


(Continued from page 14) 


Cross life saving courses were offered. 
These courses were planned so that they 
would terminate before the summer vaca- 
tion. Plans were made to hold the junior 
course during the Easter vacation as part 
of the pre-life-saving program when 
enough younger children became eligible 
for the course. 

Further co-operation in these swimming 
campaigns was given by the Y’s Mens 
Club of the Y.M.C.A. This group held a 
recognition dinner for all the volunteer 
leaders who helped with the Learn td 
Swim or the Pre-Life-Saving campaigns. 
Last year thirty leaders were eligible to 
attend. 


The Very Young Swimmers 


During the summer months the Y.M. 
C.A. swimming program was offered to 
very young children, ages five through 
seven. This was a co-educational group 
which met twice a week from the opening 
of summer vacation to Labor Day. The 
enrollment was well over fifty; the group 
was divided into two classes of forty-five 
minutes each with an attendance average 
of twenty per class. As the lessons pro- 
gressed the classes were changed into a 
slow and a fast group. The slow group 
was scheduled first. Volunteer leaders 
were always used although the director 
was in attendance and remained in the 


water with the leaders during the lesson. 
Excellent results were achieved with this 
group. 

It is my opinion that home training and 
parental co-operation played an im- 
mensely important part in the success of 
this program. Needless to say not all chil- 
dren were taught to swim and some miser- 
able failures have resulted. The youngest 
pupils who mastered the rudiments of 
swimming were two girls age four. They 
were private pupils and their success was 
largely due to the encouragement, sym- 
pathy, and discipline of their mothers. 
Both children could swim one hundred and 
twenty feet using the elementary back 
stroke, sixty feet with a front crawl with 
the head out of the water, a standing front 
dive, a back dive, and a running jump into 
deep water. I believe both these young- 
sters would be considered seaworthy. 


Outdoor Swimming Facilities 


The only other swimming facilities 
within a radius of some twenty miles is the 
outdoor municipal pool. This is in opera- 
tion from Memorial Day through Labor 
Day. Swimming classes for beginners and 
swimmers are conducted free of charge 
two mornings each week. Frequent in- 
formal swimming meets are held and 
junior and senior life saving courses are 
given. At least two good swimming and 
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diving exhibitions are scheduled during 
the summer. A nominal fee is charged for 
the use of the pool. The public may take 
a summer membership which is more rea- 
sonable if paid for on a family basis, or 
one may pay a fee each time the pool is 
used. On certain evenings and week-ends 
the pool has been so crowded that young 
children have not been admitted unless ac- 
companied by an adult. This pool is situ- 
ated in a large park which contains tennis 
courts, horseshoe pits, basketball and vol- 
leyball courts, picnic tables and ovens, a 
hardball and a softball diamond, and a 
children’s playground. During the winter 
months part of the park is used for ice 
skating and skiing. A ski slope, jump, and 
tow have been installed with lights to ac- 
commodate the evening skiers. 


A Backfield 
Ability Test 


(Continued from page 10) 


(chalking of field; directions of each test 
item; stress safety, accuracy and tech- 
niques; see that information blanks are 
completed and collected prior to the test). 
Supervise warm-up. 
Select a reliable student for recorder. 
Always see there is a ball-caddy to re- 





“-- elie 


L 





Diagram 2. Agility Run Course. A, Center’s 
position. B, Scorer. C, Start. D, Finish. X 
indicates spots for men. 


turn balls to restraining line. 

Collect score sheets from recorder at 
close of test. 

Appoint an assistant to supervise the 
agility run if running test in groups. 

Check fouls at restraining line when 
testing. 

Recorder: Record distance .of each 
throw and kick in yards and the time of 
the run. 

Have student’s name entered on score 
sheet prior to test and call out order of 
execution. 

Timer: May be the test administrator 
on the agility run. 

Follow timing directions of agility run 
and call snap signals. 
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MORIMODEL 


Fullview Glass Banks 


The glass banks are made of 
one-half inch Herculite case hard- 


ened glass, bored to fit basket with 

6 inches x 6 inches plate in rear. Com- 

eon with frames “no tie” orange rim “q 
asket and no whip baskets. Weight 225 
unds. Uniform rebound - surface and 

ively rebound minimizes held balls under 

the basket. Increased seating capacity. 


These 


banks are 


Arn installation at ra 
ale 


Whitney G ium, 
Usiverelty. 





Cornell, Yale, Col- 
orado University, 
Colorado A. & M., ? 
Denver and Pittsburgh. 


banks 


may be purchased 
separately to re- 
lace existing 

. Morimodel 


used at 
One of the banks and backstops 


at the Boston Garden showing 
the maximum visibility afforded. 


Price $425.00 


The Morimodel backstops are built to like- 
wise afford the maximum visibility. Made of 
heavy steel tubing, all welded construction. The 
entire structure made to dismantle by removal 
of 14 bolts and will store in a space 9x15x 10 
when dismantled. Equipped with heavy duty 
swivel casters. Rear legs adjustable to allow 
for installation on portable floor. 
weight 1400 pounds. 

Installations at Boston Garden, Boston Arena, 
69th Regiment Armory, New York, Nebraska 
University, Indianapolis Arena and Springfield, 


Shipping 


Massachusetts Coliseum. 


the construc- 


Side view show! 
tion 1 backstops. 


of Mori 


For complete information write to: 


DICK MOREY, INC. 


628 WASHINGTON ST. 
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YOU SAVE 35% IF YOU SEND YOUR ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT TO OD'ATTILO RECONDITIONERS 
OF ALL TYPE AND MAKE OF ATHLETIC SHOES 


RESTRINGING SERVICE 
TENNIS @ SQUASH e@ BADMINTON 
Quick Service 
REPAIR SERVICE FOR INFLATED GOODS 
All Balls are cleaned and Rejuvenated by our 
Scientific Method 
All laced Balls New Bladder and new lace....... $1.50 each 

All Laceless Balls New Bladder 
and Seam resewed..........-sscceceecccseeee 2.50 each 
Laceless Balis Converted into laced Balis....... 2.35 each 
Same with Now Bladder. ...........0seeeeecsees 3.35 each 
All Rips sewed at 85c for each Ball 
Priced F.0.B, Philadeiphia—C.0.D. 
ALL WORK 18 GUARANTEED 


D‘ATTILO SYSTEM 


Reconditioners of Athletic Equipment 


8 SOUTH Sth STREET, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. — 
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Yes 1897 was quite a year... 


Give times (tenths of second if possible) 
to the recorder. 

Ball-Caddy: Last man on the roster, or 
some appointed person, toe retrieve balls 


| on pass and kick tests and return them to 


ing wish, if he could have made it, would 
have been, not only that the game should 
continue but that everything should be done 
to encourage the sport. 


THERE WAS EXCITEMENT IN 

THE NATION as floods ran 

t in the Mississippi Val- 

ley .-. . 5,000 Postmasters went out on 
strike for increases in salary ... Yes, and we 





were having our “war of nerves" with Spain. 
INTO THIS HISTORICAL PICTURE came a 


new business. Becton, Dickinson & Company 
was organized, and introduced numerous 
medical specialties which have become favor- 
ites today in offices of medical directors and 
team physicians . . . Just 19 years later B-D 
introduced the original all cotton elastic Ace 


SPORTS CAME TO NATIONAL ATTENTION 
TOO .. . In the Georgia vs. Virginia football 
game of that year, Richard Van Gammon of 
Georgia died of a concussion. Immediately 
a@ cry went up all over the South and some 
writers stated that for all intents and pur- 

poses it would be the last game of 1897. Bandag 
The victim's mother, however, addressed a among American College Athletic trainers ... 
letter to the trustees of the University of Yes, 1897 had its memories . . . and it was 
Georgia, in which she said that her son's dy- quite a year. 


and gained i diate acceptance 





BECTON, DICKINSON & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


1897 — Serving the Profession for Fifty Years — 1947 


SOLD THROUGH SPORTING GOODS DEALERS AND DRUG STORES | 





We Repair Inflated Goods! 


| skills. 
| men used as objects to use their hands to 
| paw the ball from the runner’s arms 


| over thus restricting the path of 


the restraining line. 
Scoring 


After tabulating the raw scores of each 
test item, compute T-scores for each tabu- 
lation. An average of the three T-scores 
will give a rating of backfield ability as 
measured in the three test items. The use 
of T-scores is to reduce scores to com- 


| parable units. 


Note: An addition is made to the agility 
run when used as a drill for practice of 
This addition is the liberty of the 


However, these men would be restricted 
to an upright position and could not bend 
the 
ball-carrier. This action would prompt 
the changing of the ball from side to side 
as takes place in game conditions, 


Football Offense 
in High Schools 


(Continued from page 28) 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas fol- 


low the national average almost exactly, 
being a little short on the Notre Dame and 


| identical in regard to the double wing. The 


double wing found the most favor in the 
three Pacific states and the least favor in 
the East North Central states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
The short-punt system compared very 
favorably with the national average in 
each section, but was the weakest in New 
England and the strongest on the Coast. 


During the off season repair your inflated goods to 
be ready for the football and basketball seasons. 


It is also interesting to note in the final 
tabulations, that the T is the most popu- 
lar formation among the high school 
coaches, but only 1.4 per cent more 
coaches use it than those using the single 
wing. Three quarters of all the secondary 
school football is played under these two 
basie formations. 

Question No. 4. In your opinion does 
the T Formation require better personnel 
for successful operation than other sys- 
tems? This is one of the most controver- 
sial questions in football today and the 
answers bear this out, being divided with 
49.6 per cent saying “yes” and 50.4 per 
cent saying “no.” In order to get a clearer 
picture of this question, we broke it into 
four parts. Thirty-five per cent of those 
using the T formation felt that it did re- 
quire better personnel. Sixty-five per cent 
of those using the T formation felt that 
the T did not require better personnel. 
Fifty-eight and two-tenths per cent of 
those using other systems felt the T re 


New Merchandise will not be too plentiful the com- 
ing year... use what you can of old equipment. 
Your footballs and basketballs will be as 
strong as new .. . ideal for practice sessions 
or for use by the freshman teams .. . we in- 
sert new bladders, repair linings and 
covers, completely rejuvenate the equip- 
ment with the guarantee that you'll be 
satisfied. 

Write for details today. Two to 

three weeks service. 

Write for our latest price list on sport 
goods for immediate delivery. We 
welcome institutions and teams. All 
térms net, 10 days to rated accounts. * 
All others 44 down, balance C.O.D. 


Nports 
| | FR ee 
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quired better personnel and 41.8 per cent 
felt it did not. 

Question No. 5. How large @ squad do 
you estimate you will have? Some coaches 
answered this by breaking the squad into 
A and B or freshmen, etc. We took the 
complete answers in every case when a 
break-down as above was included. Com- 
puting the average size squad of 66 and 
taking the 12,000 schools of secondary 
rank that play football it can be said that 
792,000 boys will be playing interscho- 
lastie football this fall. 


Conclusions 


There is a decided trend to the T for- 
mation in high school ranks as has been 
evidenced in the colleges, the T formation 
being used by 37.8 per cent of the high 
school coaches for their football offense. 
The single wing is close in favor with 36.7 
per cent. There is a trend toward com- 
bination offenses with the T and single 
wing being favored in this regard. 

Football offenses are about evenly di- 
vided around the sections of the country. 
The older offenses being more prevalent 
in the East and South, and the T forma- 
tion the -strongest in the West. The 
coaches of the country are evenly divided 
in their opinions of whether the T forma- 
tion does or does not require better per- 
sonnel. It is interesting that of those using 
the T, 65 per cent felt it did not, and of 
those using other systems 58 per cent felt 
it did require better personnel. 

Considerably over a third of the coaches 
have had two years or less experience in 
using their present system. This is some- 
what under the national average of six 
and a half years. 

The squads this year in football will 
average 66, and that fact coupled with 
the fact that more schools are playing 
football this year than ever before means 


the largest number of participants in in- | 
terscholastic football in the history of the | 


game. 


Why the T Formation 
(Continued from page 8) 


clusion of the season-we analyzed the vari- 
ous teams that won their conferences 
across the nation. We noticed that the 
following teams used the T offense and 
were champions: U. C. L. A., the Pacific 
Coast Conference; Georgia, the South- 
eastern Conference; Illinois, the Western 
Conference; Army and Notre Dame, co- 
national champions; Yale, the Ivy League, 
Rice, the Southwestern Conference; The 
Chicago Bears, the National Football 
League; and our Cleveland team in the 
All-American Football Conference. 
Until they catch up with the T offense 
more closely than the above results indi- 
cate, we feel we will continue to use it. 
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% No matter what type of floors you may have in your 
school . . . Hillyards have Treatments and Maintenance 
Materials that protect their surface. Call or wire us today 
for the Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist in your local- 
ity, he will gladly give advice on eliminating any floor 
treatment, maintenance or sanitation problem. 


% Send for the Free NEW Hillyard “Floor Job Specifi- 
cations,” full of real information on proper Floor Main- 
tenance and Sanitation. Write for your FREE copy today. 
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on 
BLEACHERS and STADIUMS 


Continue to run several months behind orders and it appears probable 


that this condition will exist for some time. 


We urge that you anticipate your future needs even to the extent of 
planning NOW for 1948. 
Our experienced engineering staff will gladly 


aid you on suggested arrangements and layouts. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 
Est. 1895 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 











Conditioning 
a Track 


(Continued from page 17) 


track in perfect shape, with special em- 
phasis on the fall and spring condition- 
ing,” he maintains. At Drake, the pro- 
gram begins each fall when a new top sur- 
face, one inch in depth, is added to the 
track. The cinders used are the same as 
described in the fourth step. This resur- 
facing, Easton explains, is made necessary 
at Drake and other northern tracks be- 
cause of the alternating freezes and thaws 
which force clay upward through the cin- 
ders. A rutty track results. 

The track then is allowed to settle un- 
til the early part of March when the 
track is disked, a process which churns 
the top surface and allows the top cinders 
to work into the clay. The disking goes 
down one and a half inches, and is done 
with a weighted board studded with heavy 
nails. Next, the track is dragged, leveled 
and rolled well into the month of April. 

Pointing toward the Drake Relays, al- 
ways held in the latter part of April, 
Easton holds off on the final fine, top 
dressing of cinders until the week of the 
relays. A thin layer then is spread, and 
the track is heavily watered, dragged and 
rolled up to the day preceding the meet. 
As a final touch, the track is dragged with 
a broom sweeper which smooths the sur- 
face and fills in all small holes. The 
sweeper consists of large-fibre brushes at- 
tached to a weighted drag. 

Because no cinders were available last 
fall, Easton was forced to revise his con- 
ditioning schedule for the 1947 Relays. 
The one-inch layer of top surfacing 
cinders, usually laid in the fall, was de- 
layed until March and the disking and 
conditioning took place afterward. “Nat- 
urally, this didn’t allow the track to settle 
as long as we wished,” Easton says. “We 
do have the cinders on hand for next fall, 
however, leading us to believe we can 
have the track at a perfection peak for 
the 1948 Relays.” 


The unbalanced line 
in Six-Man Football 


(Continued from page 16) 


or “no shift.” The 2 back (quarterback) 
received the snap and pivoted on his right 
foot backward and to his left. The 3 back 
would come by fast on a fake and try to 
take the defensive right end. We never 
fed him the ball all season. The 4 back 
would then come by toward the strong 
side and take the ball on what we called 
“split buck 42.” We tried to keep the 
clear pass down to three inches on this 
play. The quarterback would “lay the 
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Seal the pores of your gym floor 
with Perma-Seal. 


Actually becoming a: part of the wood, Perma-Seal pene- 
trates every pore of the floor to form a hard resinous sur- 
face that prevents attack from wear, dirt, stains and mois- 
ture, and keeps your floors new indefinitely. 
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Give them a high-gloss, durable surface 
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as burns, scuffing, oil, alcohol, acids, sub-zero temperatures 
0g EPS and boiling water. . 
Keep them beautiful, shining and safe 
with Skidproof. 
An emulsified plastic top maintenance finish, Skidproof pro- 
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chure that tells how to keep floors new, safe, beautiful, 


terrazzo OF 
in 
feet — low 


abor 


A] CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. y 
1470 S$. VANDEVENTER...ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE will help you keep your star athletes in the 
game, Mr. Trainer. 


Even the best of athletes can get a painful sprain, a sore bruise or a 
wrenched muscle while engaged in tennis, baseball, track, judo or 
commando tactics. That’s why it’s always wise to have ANTIPHLO. 
GISTINE on hand—because the Moist Heat goes right to work 
helping to ease pod mit reduce the swelling and hasten recovery of 


sprains, bruises and wrenched muscles. Order your supply now and 


remember to apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE early for best results. 





Have you received your free copy of “ATHLETIC INJURIES“? 
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CAMPUS 
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& 


LETTERING CO. 
4-423 S. Market 


Chicago 7, lil. 


Permission has 
not been given to 
any other manu- 
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our name. Offices 
in Chicago only.. 

















SECOND ANNUAL 
BETHANY COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


AUGUST 11-15 
FOOTBALL 


featuring 


Robert A. "Bob" Higgins 
of PENN STATE 


and 


Harold D. "Red" Drew 
of ALABAMA 


BASKETBALL 


Lee Patton 
of WEST VIRGINIA 


ALL STAR FOOTBALL GAME 
NIGHT OF AUGUST 15 
Tultion $16.50, Room and Board $13.50 
BETHANY, W.VA. 


» | ball on the air” and 4 would meet it. We 


were never penalized for failure to make 
a clear pass. This play would usually 
draw the defense to their left after they 
saw the split buck start several times and 
| we would then be ready to work the 
“split-buck end-around.” On this play, 
Diagram 9, after the defense was drawn 
over on our strong side, the two backs 
would fake by the quarterback, and the 
right end would pivot to his right on a 
three-quarter turn and come around be- 
hind the line. The ball was fed to him 
by the quarterback and he struck for the 
weak side at full speed. In most cases 
the defense was focused on the 4 back 
and when they discovered the end he was 
nearly always in the open. This reverse 
also supplemented the “42” play because 
it would make the defense look for the 
right end coming around, which he did 
not do on the strong-side play to the 4 
back. 

We used a pass play which we called 
“triple lateral” very successfully (Dia- 
gram 10), although we were never able 
to use all three laterals on it. The snap 
would go through the quarterback’s legs 
to the 4 back who would drive straight 
toward the middle of the line. Just be- 
fore he reached the line, he would go into 
the air and shovel the ball about five yards 
to the center lineman who had charged 
straight ahead and cut sharp to his left. 
This boy was 6 feet, 3 inches tall and 
could go up and take the ball out of the 
“stratosphere.” The left end (snapper) 
held his position and after the pass, would 


is devoted to football films. More 
films have been devoted to this phase 
of sports than to any other. 

Inside Football, a film of 30 minutes 
length, in color and sound, obtainable on a 
loan basis from A. G. Spalding and Broth- 
ers. See page nineteen for instructions on 
obtaining the film. 

This film discusses the techniques of 
kicking, passing, receiving and centering 
and uses Ken Strong, Sammy Baugh, Sid 
Luckman, Don Hutson and Chet Glad- 
chuk as demonstrators. The film is under 
the expert direction of Lou Little. 

Tackling in Football, of one-reel length 
with sound, obtainable from Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, by purchase, 
$50.00. 

Andy Kerr has collaborated on making 
this one of the truly great new football 
films. The film discusses in detail, the 
shoulder tackle, and the cross-body tackle. 

Blocking in Football, another in Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films excellent series 


I THIS issue the film review column 











on football. This is one reel long with 


charge straight ahead to take a lateral 
from the center lineman. At the point of 
being tackled, he would lateral to his left 
to the quarterback who had cut outside 
the end on the left side. The 3 back cut 
behind the passer as he drove toward the 
line and would then flank the quarterback 
for the third lateral. Usually the ball 
never reached him because the quarter- 
back would either break away or be run 
into the side line. 

In summarizing I would like to say that 
a coach should study his boys thoroughly 
and then build plays that will bring out 
their strong points and minimize their 
weaknesses. This is an illustration of what 
is meant. During the first half of last 
season we had three wingbacks. None of 
them were particularly adept at ground- 
gaining but each showed ability at catch- 
ing passes and at blocking. The last half 
of the season we discarded all plays where 
the 3 back carried the ball and used him 
to fake, or to block, and as a pass-receiver 
The three boys performed very effectively, 
the rest of the season, never realizing that 
they had been deprived of carrying the 
ball until after the season was over when 
one of them asked why he had never been 
given a chance to show that he could run 
with the ball. 

I believe that the average coach tries 
for too many plays because I myself have 
had this experience. During the past sea- 
son we had a total of fifteen plays and 
passes and in many games failed to use 
all of these. Fifteen may be too many 
for some and not enough for others. 


Football Films Reviewed 


sound, and may be purchased for $50.00 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

This film likewise made with the assist- 
ance of Andy Kerr stresses speed, power, 
drive, follow-through timing and body 
control is discussing both the cross-body 
block and the shoulder block. 

Ball-Handling in Football, the third in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films series 
is a one-reel sound film which may be pur- 
chased for the same price as the others, or 
the complete series of three for $135.00. 

It was from this film that the excellent 
strips in the May issue of the ATHLETIC 
JouRNAL were taken. A thorough discus- 
sion of the stance, grip and control of the 
ball is clearly presented. All three films 
make use of close-ups, slow motion and 
animation. 

West Poi? Championship Football is a 
series of six reels, each ten minutes long, 
the sale price is $150.00 from Association 
Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 7. 

The film deals with the great army team 
of 1945 and presents a detailed discussion 
of fundamentals of offense, single and 
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double wing, and punt formations, and, of 
course, the T which Blaik used so effec- 
tively. The film portrays Blanchard, Davis 
and Johnny Green and others illustrating 
all the fundamentals of passing, blocking, 
running, bucking, kicking, tackling, etc. 

T Formation, fifteen film strips in color, 
produced by Curriculum Films, Incorpo- 
rated, R. K. O. Building, Radio City, New 
York City 20. 

These film strips show a complete se- 
quence of fourteen basic T formation 
plays against 5, 6 and 7-man lines. Howie 
Odell directed the production and a man- 
ual by him accompanies the film. An un- 
usual feature of the ‘film is that each 
player is clearly identified by color so that 
it is easy to follow the action of a player in 
a particular position. 

The following reviews are taken from 
Sports Film Guide published by Business 
Screen Magazine in co-operation with the 
Athletic Institute. This book of seventy- 
six pages, contains over 800 reviews of 
films dealing with sports and physical edu- 
cation. ' 

Champions, a film of twenty-eight min- 
utes running time, in color, obtainable for 
$15.00 rental per day from Gallagher Film 
Service, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

The Cleveland Rams of 1945, sparked 
by Bob Waterfield, the former U. C. L. A. 
all-American, turn back the challenge of 
the Green Bay Paekers with a fourth- 
quarter rally. Clair Stone narrates. 

Champions of the Gridiron, a film of 
fifty minutes duration, obtainable on loan 
from General Mills, Incorporated, 500 
Baker Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Fundamentals of the game as practiced 
in the National Professional League by 
professional stars. Fast scenes of action 
in the All-Star game and other outstand- 
ing contests, taken during the 1939 season. 

Controlled Kicking, a one-reel film, ob- 
tainable for $1.50 rental from DeVry Film 
Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois. 

Leroy Mills gives expert instruction on 
the fundamentals of punting for accuracy 
and distance. 

Deception, a film of ten minutes run- 
ning time, sale price $24.00; rental price 
$2.00, obtainable from NuArt, 145 West 
45th, New York 19, New York. 

The late Howard Jones, the eminent 
U. 8. C. coach, was the narrator for this 
fim, which presents half a dozen out- 
standing pigskin coaches demonstrating 
the art of football sleight-of-hand. Dra- 
matie scenes from intercollegiate tilts are 
included. Some slow-motion photography. 

Defensive Football, a film of ten min- 
utes duration, obtainable from Official 
Films, Inc., 25 West 45th, New York 19, 
New York; Gallagher Film Service, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, and Bailey Film Service, 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, California. 

Slow motion and animated sequences 
lend aid in teaching the approved meth- 
ods of preventing the opposition from 
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Mr. Coach— 


“Permanize” 


YOUR FOOTBALL GAMES 
WITH THE 


FOOTBALL 


VISUALIZER 
SCORE BOOK 


A convenient book for 
charting and recording a foot- 
ball season (10 games) with 
space for gains and losses of 
every play and player, kick 
and pass yardage, time 
played by individual players, 
scout reports and notes. 


Send $1.00 to 


J. M. HARTLEY 
Box 131A FLOURTOWN, PA. 














COACHING SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the Texas High 
hool Coaches Association 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
August 4-8 


FOOTBALL 
JESS NEELEY—Rice 
"BO" McMILLAN—Indiana 
JOE DAVIS—Rice 


BASKETBALL 
ADOLPH RUPP—Kentucky 
FROSTY COX—Colorado 


BASEBALL 
BOBBY CANNON—Edinburg 
High 
Other Lecturers to Be Selected 
For Information Write To: 
HAROLD DEMENT, Pres. 
Galena Park, Texas 
Or BILL CARMICHAEL, Sec. 
TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 
BRYAN TEXAS 
For Reservations Write To: 
L. W. MeConachie 


Box 1710 El Paso, Texas 














scoring. Defensive tactics are shown in 
operation with some of the nation’s lead- 
ing teams demonstrating. Such plays as 
the mousetrap, the flying trapeze, etc., 
are discussed. Ken Carpenter narrates. 

Football, a four-reel film, obtainable for 
$10.00 rental from Films, Incorporated, 
330 West 32nd Street, New York 18, New 
York. 

Dana X. Bible, who gained national 
prestige while coaching the Nebraska 
Cornhuskers and the Texas’ Longhorns, 
directed this series which features reels 
on “Passing,” “Running,” “Kicking,” and 
“Defense.” Slow-motion shets and ani- 
mated diagrams are used. Reels may be 
rented separately at $3.00 a reel. 

Football By-the-Code, a film of thirty 
minutes running time, obtainable for a 
service charge of $4.00 from National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic As- 
sociations, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Produced under the authority of the 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, this film describes 
thrilling play situations that drive home 
the application of the rules. An excellent 
aid for game officials, coaches and players. 
Suitable for school assemblies, civic and 
social club uses. 

A Football Classic, a one-reel film in 
color, price $75.00, obtainable from Haw- 
ley and Lord, Inc., 61 West 56th, New 
York 19, New York and News Reel Labo- 
ratories, 1707 Sansome Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pennsylvania. 

The 1946 Army-Navy game, which 
found the West Point cadets, one of the 
great elevens of all time, nosing out their 
arch rivals, the midshipmen, in a thrilling 
battle. Felix Blanchard and Glenn Davis, 
three-time all-Americans, are shown in 
action. With a narration by Bill Slater, 
the film includes stunts, musical back- 
ground and parade scenes. 

Football Giants, a film of eleven min- 
utes running time, obtainable on a rental 
basis from Teaching Films Custodians, 
Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

The New York Giants professional team 
is shown in training and in competitive 
play. Slow-motion shots of drop-kicking, 
place-kicking, and blocking. Also includes 
studies on fake passes, spinners, and lim- 
bering-up exercises. Produced by Colum- 
bia for schools only. 

Football Highlights, a series of six reels 
of eleven minutes running time each, ob- 
tainable on a rental basis of $1.50 each 
from Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 

A series of six reels covering play-in the 
1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943 
pigskin campaigns. The big games and 
the big stars of the past decade in the 
world of football parade before the lens. 

Football by Knute Rockne, a series of 
six films, ten minutes duration each, sale 
price $17.50 each, and rental $1.50 each, 











The Nineteenth Annual 
INDIANA 


BASKETBALL 


COACHING SCHOOL 


Berry Bowl, Logansport, 
Indiana 


AUGUST 18-19-20, 1947 


THE STAFF: 
ED DIDDLE 


Western Kentucky 
S.LA.A. Champions, 
1947 


E. N. CASE 
North Carolina State 
Southern Conference 
Champions for 1947 


CLIFF WELLS 
Tulane University 
Runners-Up 
Southeastern Conference 
Championship for 1947 


FRANK BARNES 
Shelbyville, Indiana, High School 
Champions, 1947 


CABBY O'NEIL 


Jasper, Indiana, High School 


C. R. McCONNELL 


Logansport, Indiana, High School 


Tuition $10.00 


A complete course in basketball featur- 
ing all styles of offense and defense and 
fundamental training by outstanding col- 
lege and high school coaches. For full 
particulars write 


Cliff Wells, Director 


Berry Bowl 
Legansport, Indiana 
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obtainable from Audio Visual Corpora- 
tion, 116 Newberry Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 

Produced and directed by the late 
Knute Rockne, this is a series of six films 
illustrating the fundamental strategies 
and skills employed on the gridiron. 
Films are: The Last Yard, The Hidden 
Ball, Touchdown, Flying Feet, Two Min- 
utes To Go, and Backfield Ace. 

Football Parade of 1945, a film of ten 
minutes duration, 16-mm sound, sale price 
$17.50; 16-mm silent, sale price $8.75 ob- 
tainable from Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. Obtain- 
able also on a rental basis of $1.50 from 
yallagher Film Service, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 

Action sequences from some of the out- 
standing grid frays of the 1945 season. 
Included are the tilts between Notre 
Dame-lIllinois, Michigan-Ohio State, U. 8. 
C.-Washington and Navy-Notre Dame. 

Football Parade of 1946, a film of ten 
minutes running time, 16-mm sound, sale 
price $17.50; 16-mm silent; sale price 
$8.75 obtainable from Castle Films, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. Obtainable also on a rental basis 
of $1.50 from Gallagher Film Service, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Many of the headline games of the 1946 
season from all sections of the nation 
were caught by the camera from a per- 


fect vantage point. Many of the all- 
American stars of 1946 in action. 

Football Thrills, a film of eleven minutes 
running time, obtainable on a rental basis 
from Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 25 
West 43rd Street, New York 18, New 
York. 

Film goes back a decade to the thrilling 
1937 football season. Scenes of the out- 
standing contests of that season along 
with the foremost scoring plays. Good 
defensive study. 

Football Thrills of 1942, a one-reel film 
obtainable for $1.50 rental from DeVry 
Film Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Thrill-packed close-ups of games that 
were in the football spotlight during the 
1942 season. 

Football Thrills of 1943, a film of ten 
minutes running time, obtainable for $1.50 
rental from Gallagher Film Service, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, and DeVry Film Labora- 
tories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, 
Illinois. 

Recorded on this reel are such games 
as Northwestern-Army, Yale-Princeton, 
and Notre Dame-Northwestern. High- 
lights collegiate football in 1943. 

Football Thrills of 1945, a one-reel film, 
obtainable on loan from Employers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Wausau, Wis- 
consin. 

Tricky backs scamper through the holes 


made by the lines on their way to “pay 
dirt” as the lens captures some of the out- 
standing games of the 1945 football sea- 
son. 

Football Up-to-Date, a film of thirty 
minutes running time, obtainable for a 
service charge of $4.00, from National 
Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Produced under the authority of the 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, this film transposes 
the written rules to the screen, stressing 
controversial points. 

Forward Pass, a film of ten minutes 
duration, sale price $24.00, rental price 
$2.00, obtainable from Nu-Art, 145 West 
45th, New York 19, New York. 

Four coaches demonstrate their methods 
of teaching the forward pass, entphasizing 
strategy in the maneuver. Gus Dorais, 
Mal Stevens, Harvey Harmon, and Al 
Wittmer collaborated with narrator, the 
late Howard Jones. Good scenes of in- 
tercollegiate play, with slow-motion pho- 
tography used to good advantage. 

Goals for Gold and Glory, a film of ten 
minutes running time, obtainable for $1.50 
rental from DeVry Film Laboratories, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illi- 
nois. 

Analyzes modern football, distinguish- 
ing between the amateur collegiate game 


CONDITION YOUR TEAM QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY WITH 
Joe Paupa Running Ropes 


FOR ALL TYPES OF ATHLETICS 
PERFECT FOR ALL INTRAMURALS! 


The quickest, surest way to get your 
summer-softened athletes in tip-top 
physical condition! Make Joe Paupa 
Running Ropes part of your training 
camp schedule this fall. Put pep and 
competitive squad spirit in your daily 
workouts while you teach proper run- 
ning position . . . co-ordination. Easy- 
to-erect, easy-to-use Joe Paupa Running 
Ropes are highly recommended for fin- 
est physical conditioning. 
Orders Accepted for immediate Delivery! 


Set $185.0 F. 0. B 


Chicago, Illinois 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TODAY 
Exclusive Distributors 


MAY & HALAS 
233 W. Madison Street Chicago 6, Iilinois 





ENDORSED BY 
LEADING COACHES 


Head Football Coach, 
University of Kentucky. 


Head Football Coach, Austin High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Owner and Head Coach, 
Chicago Bears Football Club. 


@ PAUL BRYANT 
@ WILLIAM HEILAND 
@ GEORGE S. HALAS 
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The University of 


CONNECTICUT 


COACHES CLINIC 
Aug. 25-29, Storrs, Conn. 


SPONSORED BY THE 
CONNECTICUT INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETIC CONFERENCE 
The University of Connecticut 
Coaching Staff Covering Football, 
Six-Man Football, Soccer, Basketball, 
Swimming, Baseball and Track, and 
Four Outstanding Nationally Known 
Coaches. 


FOOTBALL 
Herman Hickman, 
Line Coach at Army 
George Munger, 
Head Football Coach at 
University of Pennsylvania 
Paul Bixler, 

Head Football Coach at 
Colgate University 


BASKETBALL 


‘ Lou Alexander, 
Director and Basketball Coach at 
University of Rochester 


Others to be Announced 


Registration Fee $10.00—Board and 
Room on Campus at Nominal Fee 
For Further Information Write: 


George Van Bibber, Director 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs Connecticut 











for players with 
FAULTY VISION 


SAFE-PLAY 


FOOTBALL GOGGLES 
and 
GLASSES FOR BASKETBALL 
AND ALL SPORTS 


Special rubber goggles 
with non-breakable lenses 
built to individual correction. 

The best and most widely 
used device for the player 
who wears glasses in America 
today. 

Ten years of satisfactory 
service to athletes and 
schools everywhere. 


NO DANGER OF INJURY 
GIVE YOUR PLAYERS 
NEW CONFIDENCE 


Write today for information 


SAFE-PLAY GOGGLE CO. 
Box 51 Lincoln, Nebraska 
L. E. Means, Univ. of Nebr. Sales Director 
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and the professional. A Bill Corum short. 

Hold That Line, a film of eight minutes 
running time, sale price $30.00, obtainable 
from Skebo Productions, Inc., 165 West 
46th, New York 19, New York. 

Shows the development of football from 
ancient Greek games to modern times. 
Thornton Fisher introduces such great 
stars as Mel Hein, all-time center, and 
Ken Strong. A dramatic portrayal of the 
difference in collegiate and professional 
football. 

Kicking, a film of ten minutes running 
time, sale price $24.00, ‘obtainable for 
$2.00 rental from Nu-Art, 145 West 45th, 
New York 19, New York. 

The late Howard Jones, whose U. S. C. 
teams were such a terror on the gridiron 
a decade ago, narrates while coaches 
Harry Kipke, Wallace Wade, Lou Little, 
and Bill Ingram join forces in defining 
various techniques of kicking the ball. 
Slow motion and scenes from collegiate 
games. 

Know Your Football, a film of eleven 
minutes running time, obtainable from 
Offieial Films, Inc., 25 West 45th, New 
York 19, New York;~Gallagher Film Serv- 
ice, Green Bay, Wisconsin, and Bailey 
Film Service, P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 
28, California. 

A comprehensive educational film with 
Mal Stevens, coach of New York Univer- 
sity, and Steve Owens, coach of the New 
York Giants, commenting on spinners, re- 
verses, end-sweeps, off-tackle plunges, line 
bucks and passing. 

Major League Footbail, a color film, 
twenty-two minutes running time, obtain- 
able from the Los Angeles Dons. 

A documentary film on professional 
football. Portrays how a collegiate player 
is selected to play in professional ranks; 
how he is trained, his life behind the grid- 
iron scenes, etc. Includes some shots of 
last season’s games. Available for South- 
ern California distribution only. 

1939 Football Review, a one-reel film, 
obtainable for 75 cents rental from DeVry 
Film Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Captures the thrills of play in the 1939 
pigskin campaign with the great stars of 
that year parading before the camera in 
the style that won them all-American 
honors. 

Offensive Football, a film of ten min- 
utes running time, obtainable from Offi- 
cial Films, Inc., 25 West 45th, New York 
19, New York; Bailey Film Service, P. O. 
Box 2528, Hollywood 28, California and 
Gallagher Film Service, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 

Scoring tactics in football are explained 
by diagrams and action scenes, with stress 
on passes: the Statue of Liberty, the for- 
ward pass, the shuffle, the spot, the op- 
tional, and the overhand forward. Slow 
motion sequences. Ken Carpenter nar- 
rates. 

Packer-Bear Game, a film of six min- 


utes duration, obtainable for $1.50 rental 
from Gallagher Film Service, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Action scenes from one of the classical 
Green Bay Packer-Chicago Bear tilts 
played at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Packers vs. Chicago Bears, a four-reel 
film, 16-mm silent only, in color, obtain- 
able for $7.50 rental from Gallagher Film 
Service, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

The great T-formation quarterback, Sid 
Luckman, directs the Chicago Bears’ at- 
tack in a 1945 game against the Green 
Bay Packers at Green Bay. 

Packers vs. Chicago Cardinals, a four- 
reel film, 16-mm silent only, in color, ob- 
tainable for $7.50 rental from Gallagher 
Film Service, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Photographer with long range, telephoto 
lens. Don Hutson, ranked as the greatest 
end in football history, paces the Packers 
to a victory over the Chicago Cardinals 
in a 1945 meeting, 33 to 14. 

Packer-Giant Championship Game, a 
film of eight minutes running time, ob- 
tainable for $1.50 rental from Gallagher 
Film Service, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Curley Lambeau’s Green Bay Packers 
capture their sixth National Professional 
Football League championship by out- 
scoring the New York Giants, 14 to 7 in 
an exciting contest. 

Packer Hi-Lites of 1946, a film in color, 
obtainable on a rental basis from Gal- 
lagher Film Service, Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin. 

With a narration by Clark Hinkle, the 
former all-American and Packer fullback, 
this film is a round-up of Green Bay 
Packer football during the 1946 season, 
featuring drum majorette champion, Miss 
Rose Mary Schwebbs, and novelty num- 
bers by Uncle Louie and his Town Hall! 
Players. 

Pigskin Champions, a film of ten min- 
utes running time, obtainable on a rental 
basis from Teaching Films Custodians, 
Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

Many informative details on football 
for fan and player alike. A series of rou- 
tine plays, kicking, and exercises as dem- 
onstrated by the Green Bay Packers, with 
extensive use of slow motion. An MGM 
production for schools only. 

Pigskin Progress, a one-reel film, obtain- 
able on a rental basis from Institutional 
Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York, and DeVry Film 
Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois. 

Football from an historical angle, in- 
cluding a re-enactment of the first game 
played between Rutgers and Princeton in 
1869. The evolution of the game is 
brought up to date with Harvard and 
Yale as rivals. 

Post Graduate School of Football, a film 
of five reels, seventy-five minutes running 
time, 16-mm silent only, obtainable for 
$1.50 rental per reel from United World 
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Films, R. C. A. Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20, New York. 

Five reels of instruction designed for 
the use of coaches. Silent so that instruc- 
tors may provide their own commentary. 
Titles are: Training, Group Work, For- 
ward Passing and Receiving, Kicking and 
Plays. Directed by Earle Clark and 
edited by “Hunk” Anderson. 

Ram Highlights, a film of twenty-eight 
minutes duration, may be secured as a 
loan from the Los Angeles Rams. 

Features the Los Angeles Rams of the 
National Professional Football League, 
showing such players as Tommy Harmon, 
ex-Michigan all-American, and Bob Wa- 
terfield, outstanding T-formation quarter- 
back in action. Scenes from the Rams’ 
1946 seasonal play. Available for South- 
ern California distribution only. 

Spring Training, a film of ten minutes 
running time, sells for $24.00, rents for 
$2.00; obtainable from Nu-Art, 145 West 
45th, New York 19, New York. 

The purpose and goal of spring train- 
ing are pictorially portrayed with the late 
Howard Jones as narrator and such fa- 
mous coaches as Alonzo Stagg, Jock Suth- 
erland, Ray Morrison and Chick Meehan 
providing able assistance. 

Tomorrow's Halfback, a one-reel film, 
may be obtained for $1.50 rental from 
DeVry Film Laboratories, 1111 Armitage 


Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Lou Little, famous Columbia coach, 
gives instruction in football technique and 
plays to a youngster who is being initiated 
into the inner workings of the game. A 
Bill Corum Sport Short. 

Touchdown, a one-reel film, 16-mm 
sound $21.00; 16-mm silent $10.50, ob- 
tainable from Pictorial Film Library, Inc., 
R. K. O. Building, Radio City, New York, 
New York. 

Football as played this season or any 
season. Shows techniques as practiced by 
coaches all over the country. Slow-mo- 
tion shots of plays in execution. 

Touchdown Thrills of 1945, a film of 
ten minutes running time, obtainable from 
Official Films, Inc., 25 West 45th, New 
York 19, New York; Bailey Film Service, 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, California, 
and Gallagher Film Service, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Shots from some of the big grid clashes 
of 1945. Army-Navy, Notre Dame-lIlli- 
nois, Navy-Duke, Penn-Columbia, Ala- 
bama - Tennessee, Purdue-Ohio State, 
Michigan-Ohio State. Such stars as Glenn 
Davis, Harry Gilmer, and Doc Blanchard 
in action. 

Touchdown Thrills of 1946, a film of 
ten minutes duration, obtainable from Of- 
ficial Films, Inc., 25 West 45th, New York 
19, New York; Bailey Film Service, P. O. 


Box 2528, Hollywood 28, California, and 
Gallagher Film Service, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 

A review of the outstanding games of 
the hectic 1946 football parade. A’ caval- 
cade of a season that saw football blos- 
some forth in all its pre-war splendor. 

Two-Game Football, a film running 
twenty minutes, obtainable from Wilson 
Sporting Goods Company, 2037 North 
Campbell Avenue, Chicago 47, Hlinois. 

Highlights of the 1944 championship 
play-offs in professional circles between 
the New York Giants and the Chicago 
Bears, the Green Bay Packers and the 
Chicago Bears. 

University of Pennsylvania Football, a 
film of twelve minutes running - time, 
16-mm silent only, service charge $2.00, 
obtainable from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

A film showing the outstanding plays 
from various games on the schedule of 
Pennsylvania’s Quakers. 

World Series Football, a film of thirty- 
five minutes duration, obtainable from 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company, 2037 
North Campbell Avenue, Chicago 47, IIli- 
nois. 

Shots of the 1944 play-offs between New 
York Giants and Green Bay Packers and 
the Chicago Bears versus the Green Bay 
Packers. Professional football thrills. 
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ON THE WINNING SIDE 


Game after game, you'll find Hanna Batrite 
Bats on the winning side. They’ve got 
what it takes for good hitting... Just the 
right balance with power where you 
want it. Look over the famous Batrite 
line at your dealer’s— you'll find just 
the bat you’ve been looking for. 
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HANNA 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Athens, Ga. 











CLEAN 


LOCKER 
NOW! 


Send your baseball, track and bas- 

ketball equipment to Marba for 

complete re-conditioning. Mold 
and mildew 
starts deterio- 
rating equip- 
ment when not 
in use. Write 
Marba NOW. 








Inc, 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
RECONDITIONERS 


431 NIAGARA BUFFALO! 


OUT YOUR 











the LOUISIANA 

High School Coaches Association 
ANNUAL 

COACHING SCHOOL 


Menday, August 11 through 
Friday, August 15, 1947 





FOOTBALL 
"Skip" Palrang of Boys’ Town 
“T" Formation 


"Red" Sanders of Vanderbilt 
Single Wing 
"Jess" Thompson of Centenary 
Triple Wing 
BASKETBALL 
Jack Gray of Texas University 
TRACK 
"Rags" Turpin of Northwestern 
College 
TRAINING 
Woodrow Turner of Columbia 
High School 
For further information contact: 
Johnny Brechtel, Secretary-Treasurer 


Louisiana High School Ceaches 
Association 
Howard Annex, 537 St. Charlies 


Street 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 








from here and there 


(Continued from page 4) 


mer of play the participants are in better 
condition than during the short spring 
season. . . . In the twenty-two Michigan 
Class A basketball tournaments held, the 
championships in eighteen of them have 
been won by schools from Detroit, Muske- 
gon, Kalamazoo, Flint, Lansing and Sag- 
inaw. 

«© * * 

J. O’Connor of Boys’ Latin School 
e in Baltimore sends us a letter in 
answer to our question in the February 
issue as to the record number of points 
scored in a season by a six-man football 
team. His 1946 team scored 477 points 
in an eleven-game schedule. O’Connor is 
publishing, “The Six-Man Football Mag- 
azine” in addition to his duties as athletic 
director and coach at Boys’ Latin... . 
Oklahoma is this year, for the first time, 
conducting Class A and B championships 
in baseball. Prior to the war 266 high 
schools participated in baseball. This year 
there were 325 Oklahoma schools compet- 
ing in that sport... . Tony Saraucky, one- 
time football star of the New York Giants, 
has been appointed to assist head coach, 
Andy Dominick, at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, Central High School. . 
Johnny Murray moves up from assistant 
to head coach at Rockland, Massachusetts, 
High School. . . . Jeff Jones, Newton, 
Massachusetts, High School baseball coach 
became a full-time scout for the Boston 
Braves this spring. . . . Of interest to 
coaches who delve into photography as a 
hobby is the contest for the best sports 
pictures of 1947. The contest is sponsored 
by “Allsports” magazine published by the 
United States Rubber Company and dis- 
tributed by the company’s tire dealers. 
First prize is $500.00 with ten prizes of 
$100.00 each. The picture should be on 
8 x 10 glossy paper and should be identi- 
fied as to time, event, place and person 
shown. The contest closes December 1 
and entries should be sent to “Allsports” 
magazine, 4311 Howard Street, Detroit 
13, Michigan. 

* * * 
ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUE OF 
TECHNOLOGY recently appointed 

its first director of athletics in the person 
of Ivan J. Geiger. Geiger leaves his posi- 
tion as director of physical education and 
intramural athletics at the Coast Guard 
Academy to fill the newly created post. 
. .. Johnny Fenlon resigned as head foot- 
ball coach at the University of Richmond 
to become city recreation director for 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. . . . Minnesota 
is studying the possibilities of establishing 
Class A and B state basketball tourna- 
ments. .. . Jimmy Fitzpatrick resigned 
as head basketball coach after twenty-six 
years of coaching at Portland, Maine, 


High School arid will now devote full at- 
tention to the athletic director’s duties. 
. . . On May 10 a track meet was held 
on the navy carrier, Randolph. Ralph Col- 
son, assistant director of physical educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, was chairman. The 
track was three laps to a mile and had a 
capacity attendance of 3,000... . Vin- 
cent Bradford, athletic director, football 
coach and track coach at the E. C. Glass 
High School in Lynchburg, Virginia, sent 
us an interesting report on track meets 
conducted under the lights. This year they 
had their first track meet at night and in 
spite of adverse weather the attendance 
was 80 per cent greater than their average 
attendance at daytime track meets. Prior 
to the meet the student body was polled 
on whether they would favor meets at 
night. Ninety per cent indicated they did 
and 85 per cent said they would show their 
support by coming to night meets. Brad- 
ford has had outstanding success with his 
track teams. Coaching at Central High 
School in Charlotte, North Carolina, his 
teams lost but one dual meet in seven 
years, and he had five undefeated seasons 
in a row. He won his conference cham- 
pionship six of the seven years and the 
state five years. The other two years he 
was runner-up. When he came to Lynch- 
burg, there had been no track for three 
years and his second year the team was 
undefeated. Bradford would like to hear 
from other track coaches on methods they 
are using to increase interest in track. . . . 
Four hundred Minnesota high school stu- 
dents competed in this year’s state gym- 
nastic meet. . . . Only three of the sixteen 
Tennessee high school track records have 
been made since 1940. All the rest were 
made in the preceding decade. The oldest 
is the 100 made in 1931. 
* * * 
HE Voit Rubber Company is conduct- 
ing tours through their Los Angeles 
plant for groups of students. . . . Duluth 
Denfield, Minnesota basketball champions 
this year, were in the final play-offs for 
the first time. . . . Since 1913 when the 
Minnesota basketball tournament was first 
started Red Wing leads the parade with 
thirteen appearances. Seven other schools 
have been in the play-offs nine or more 
times. . . . Here is a poser that was pre- 
sented to us and we pass it on to you and 
would like to receive your opinions re- 
garding it. Which would be classed the 
best performance? High jump 49”, broad 
jump 17’9”, 12-pound shot 293”, 100-yard 
dash 11.8, 880-yard run 2:33.9. We pulled 
a number out of the hat and came up 
with the broad jump. How does that com- 
pare with your selection? . . . Best re- 
gards for the summer, see you at the 
coaching schools. 
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Golf Under the Minnesota Plan 


(Continued from page 18) 


for the physical education instructors themselves, 
and they in turn, to instruct the students. It should 
be stated here that the plan in itself is not new. 
Eldon Jennie used this method in the Portland, 
Oregon, schools before the war with outstanding 
success. The Minnesota scheme is different only in 
that an entire state will be covered and this means 
working with numerous boards of education. __ 

The plan as it evolved will include clinics in 
various parts of the state for coaches and physical 
education instructors. These will not be one-day 
clinics, but will comprise instruction for seven or 
eight different sessions. Each session will be de- 
voted to a certain aspect of the game such as grip, 
woods, putting, ete. Liberal use will be made of 
printed aids such as the golf lessions put out by the 
National Golf Foundation. The professionals have 
expressed a willingness to co-operate in this work. 
The local instruction courses will be left up to the 
local schools, but because it is a new phase of the 
program, advice and information will be available 
from the University. The courses will be as com- 
plete as the schools care to make them. A suggested 
program would start in January and would include 
lessons on: 1. The clubs in general. 2. The grip. 
3. The back swing. 4. The forward swing and pivot. 
5. Putting. 6. Golf etiquette, and then as many ses- 
sions of practice with driving nets and putting car- 
pets as time will permit. In the early part of spring, 
it has been suggested that the class accompany the 
professional in a round of golf. 

The problem of facilities in Minnesota is no dif- 
ferent from that in other parts of the country—it is 
acute. Many of our golf courses were taken over 
during the war for military posts or air fields. With 
the increased value of real estate, many others are 
being subdivided for housing projects. The Uni- 
versity has in the planning stage, a golf driving 
range with fifty tees. This will be lighted and avail- 
able for adult play in the evenings at which admis- 
sion will be charged. It is anticipated that the rev- 
enue from the evenings will make it possible for the 
range to be operated during the daytime free of 
charge for high school classes. Numerous efforts 
are being made to build courses and driving ranges 
in other parts of the state. Public links and daily 
fee courses are being requested to make special 
rates available for high school students. The man- 
aging committees of private courses are asked to 
make their courses available for student instruc- 
3 In every instance the results have been grati- 
ying. 

The program is in its infancy and there have 
been numerous problems and many more which are 
to be met. It is a step in the right direction when one 
finds that in the first year of operation 74 high 
schools will have a summer golf program for boys 
and 43 will have one for girls. The Minnesota High 
School League and the University of Minnesota are 
to be congratulated for this progressive step in 
bringing golf instruction to the secondary schools. 
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COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience we 
list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many of 
the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. Simply 
cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 23 
Mages Sports Distributors, 42 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, 1 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 19 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 6 


[_] Price list on equipment 

[_] Catalogue 

[] Catalogue 

[_] Catalogue. See listing under films 


SHOES 
(_] Information [_] Name of nearest 
Riddell dealer for coaching aids 
[_] Information on Compresso-Lock ob- 
long detachable cleat 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


Amco Athletic Apparel, 47 [] Information and name of nearest 
dealer 

(_] Information 

[ Information 

["] Confidential school price list 

[ ] Address of nearest uniform makers 

[_] information on award sweaters 

[_] Information 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


[] Information “Ace” bandages 

[_] Information on Formula 87 Tape 

[_] Be placed on mailing list for “Sports 
Trail” by Arch Ward 

["] Free copy of “Athletic Injuries” 

[_] Information “Bub” supporters 

[_] Information “Bub” elbow and knee 
protectors 


Riddell, Inc., John T., 37 


Spot Bilt, Inc., 27 


Campus Embroidery Co., 46 
Champion Knitwear Co., 34 
Greene Co., 40 

Kahnfast, 34 

Princeton Knitting Mills, 41 
Sand Knitting Mills, 44 


Becton Dickinson Co., 42 
Bike Web Mfg. Co., 5 


Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., inc., 45 
Flaherty & Co., Inc., John B., 32 


O. C. Manufacturing Co., 39 
Safe Play Goggle Co., 50 


["] Information on “Apex” supporters 

[_] Information on Safe Play goggles 
and glasses 

[_] information SR tape and “Kantleek"’ 
bladders 


RUBBER COVERED BALLS 
Voit Rubber Corp., Cover 3 [_] Catalogue and Illustrated price list 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


(_] Seating arrangements and layouts 

[_] Information on Mori-model Glass 
Banks and Backstops 

[-] Catalogue on mats, boxing rings and 
training bags 

[_] Free booklet “Pointers” on boxing 

[_] Information on Nissen Trampoline 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
[_] Free Floodlighting Bulletins for all 
sports fields. Specify type of field 
planned to be lighted 


Seamless Rubber Co., 35 


Leavitt Corporation, 44 
Morey, Dick, 41 


National Sports Equipment Co., 47 


Nissen Trampoline Co., 38 


Crouse-Hinds Co., 29 


General Electric Co., 21 [_] Free Floodlighting plans for 
[_] Football [] Softball 


[_] Tennis Courts [(] Winter Sports 


SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, 4 (] Aptitude Test 


See following page for additional listings. 





RECONDITIONING AND PRESERVATION OF 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Clarke, E. J., 36 L) Price List on Repairing Inflated Balls 
, Information 


Add name to Observer List 


[_] Literature 
Ti eo Spgeeeeaummes 


FLOOR FINISHES 
Consolidated Laboratories, 45 


and Safe 
Hillyard Co., 43 - 


Huntington Laboratories, inc., 33 [_] information on Seal-O-San 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT, BATS AND BASES 


Hanna Mfg. Co., 51 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 25 


National Sports Equipment Co., 47 
Seamless Rubber Co., 35 


[_] Information imvebet Bases 
[_] Information “Sav-A-Leg” home plates 
SWIMMING EQUIPMENT 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 43 (_] Information Kicka Board, Swimming 
Trunks 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
(_] Information on Joe Paupa Running 
Ropes 


TOWELS 
(] Information 


May & Halas, 49 


Mayer, Theodore & Co., 38 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
(_] Information 


FILMS 


Cragin-Simplex Co., 47 


Bike Web Mfg. Co., 5 
— dates for —-> 
2 


Spalding & Bros., A. G., 19 


COACHING SCHOOLS 
Bethany College Coaching School, 46 [] Information . 
Connecticut C oaches Clinic, University 
of, 50 
Illinois High Schoo! Coaches Association 
Coaching School, 36 (_] Information 
ndiana Basketball Coaching School, 48[_] Information 
Kings Point Coaching School, 40 [_] Information 
Louisiana High School Coaches Associa- 
tion Coaching School, 52 
Texas Coaching School, 48 
Wentworth Military Academy Coach- 
ing School, 36 


(] Information 


[_] Information 
[_] Information 


(-] Information 


BOOKS 


[] Binders, 35 cents 
[_] Baseball Coaching Kit, $2.00 
[_] Football Visualizer, $1.00 


Athletic Journal, 
De Groot, H. S., 38 
Hartley, J. M., 48 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 


(_] Athletic Injuries—Their Prevention and | 
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The Availability 
and Care of 
Equipment 


NEW ITEMS &npiveas 
AND IDEAS 

TRULY great physical conditioner without danger 

of injury. These Joe Paupa Running Ropes are 


47 designed to teach change of pace, direction and deceptive 
3 running, compel high knee action and proper running, and 
. 42 (Continued from page 22) stretch leg ligaments. Gone are the barked shins caused 
. 46 by the old box method, and instead springy ropes to 
ag. knowledge of the age of his equipment and break the fall. The complete set including ropes measur- 
46 pe bisa a Motsiheehinas nai cemaiatineslth 4a ing 62 feet long and stanchions can be erected in five 
as Fa s ee er minutes. Price $185.00 from the exclusive distributor, 
. 34 freshmen, scrub and intramural teams. It H in age afin maa 
36 also provides'a fair basis for evaluation of May and Halas, 233 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. . 
ue the equipment in event of fire or when the > ‘n . Peete 
: : f es for the straight year 
- 50 equipment is lost or stolen by squad mem- Cnc Sacciee S' ALDING porta eien for the fourth mek 8 . ye 
. 45 hoes: ‘er 4h the Guten thet ees PE a that they will again publish their famous Spalding 
a aie ee ee se Sports Show Cartoons. These cartoons which are cur- 
47 lost while at reconditioners. All insurance até ie ad | 
29 companies demand proof of the age of rently appearing in the nation’s papers will be prepare 
= avilehe of - ui cen toa? tae be will in booklet form. The cartoons drawn by the “Old Mas- 
- 41 ie tis Pat pe nay ’ ter,” Willard Mullin depict many of the humorous epi- 
..38 : a = sodes in the world of sport, both past and present. The 
45 Care of Equipment demand for previous editions has run into the millions so 


32 fi reserve your copy now. The books are free. A. G. Spald- 








..21 Much has been written on this subject — — ea Department A, 19 Beekman Street, 
40 and we propose here to list only the most ae Eye © : 
5] pertinent observations of those questioned ATERPROOFING athletic equipment has long 
, on the subject. The equipment room been one of the big problems. Apparently “Rane- 
48 should be in,a well-ventilated and bright tite” is the answer. Exhaustive tests have shown that an 
- 25 section of the locker room. It should not application of this material will waterproof the product 
. 43 be in a dark corner or near to the steam- without making it sticky or gummy. It penetrates the 
33 laden air from the shower room. Moisture pores, leaving an insoluble crystal deposit that gives 
36 and darkness are two contributing causes results that are permanent. Great for tackling dummies, 
oe to mildew or rot. There are several mil- baseball bases, and other items subject to weather. Schools 
. 48 dew preventives on the market that have can make their own field covers for baseball infields or 
ver 4 proven very successful in the line for football fields. The price is right also. Ranetite Manu- 
, 34 re — are ee ae shelving facturing Company, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
should be spaced to allow adequate cir- 
+ 0 culation of on Constant care should be S AN aid to coaches, Spot-Bilt, Incorporated, has 
J AA taken to protect equipment from rats and prepared a reo sf epee i -* 
Ing mice. If any are noticed, means of exter- cleats and cleat attachments. This booklet was first pub- 
aie mination should be staxtnd at once. If the lished in 1939 and has been revised for the benefit of the 
...23 menace still persists, wire caging should be many new coaches who have entered the field since then. 
42 built and the equipment stored in it. This All equipment rooms should have this manual availabie. 
ar may be expensive, but will be a tremen- The booklet contains fifteen pages devoted to a thorough 
++ 52 dous saving in the long run as rodents can discussion of cleats and cleat attachments, and their man- 
49 destroy equipment in a very short time. ufacture. Book is free. Use service coupon, or write 
. ca Equipment should never be stored away Spot Bilt, Incorporated, 1635 Augusta Boulevard, Chi- 
..41 dirty and liberal use should be made of eago 22, Illinois. 
og moth flakes and crystals. A common prac- 
.47 en followed mtb vgPhie’ ap ge HE answer to spotted gridirons and unsightly school 
38 mes =o pm ro a 7 othing in card- lawns is found in this remarkable new product ““Weed- 
sao voard boxes with alternating layers of No-More 40.” The laborious hours of weeding high school 
a clothing and moth flakes. The cardboard and college gridirons are over. Instead a spraying with 
.. 43 hoxes are sealed with gummed paper. this item will do the trick. The weeds which die out early 
..41 These same schools make it a practice to in the fall and give the field a brown appearance are | 
3 open the boxes, shake out the uniforms killed by Weed-No-More 40 and the grass is unaffected. | 
z and then repack them with flakes once The amount necessary for an entire acre of weed control 
wt ; i acre the end " eet ee costs under $5.00. At seed and hardware stores. 
meet and the start of a new one. A week before 
sa the season starts the uniforms shou!d be oe 
50 opened, brushed free of all flakes and hung WO of the most sought after books, Famous 
Bigs up. This will practically eliminate all FAMOUS Slugger Year Book” and “Official Softball Rules 
.. 44 smell of the crystals. SLUGGER are back again. The yearbook is chock full of informa- 
ie. ie All but equipment managers should be ~~ = tion on the last year’s World Series and All-Star games, 
ote barred from the equipment room. This ¢ _. with numerous pictures of both major and minor 
‘1 oe should be enforced and no exceptions ‘@ 4 league stars. An outstanding feature is “How to Hit 
48 should be made. If the equipment, mana- ey 4 by George Sisler. The “Softball Rules, in addition to 
ee ger is to be made responsible for the 194] _/<iscunus the rules, carries pictures of outstanding teams and 
over 3 equipment he must have the co-operation tournament records. The books are free from Hillerich 
‘i.& of the coach by having him enforce. this & Bradsby Company, 434 Finzer Street, Louisville, 





ion. © ruling. Kentucky. 
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ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Alamosa, Colorado, June 9-15 
Neal Mehring, Director 
Staff: Dana Bible, Blair Cherry, Ray Eliot, 
Adolph Rupp, Hank Iba. 


See Advertisement, Page 24, May Issue 


ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY OF 
University, Alabama, August 27-30 
H. D. Drew, Director 
Staff: University of Alabama staff. 
BETHANY COLLEGE 
Bethany, West Virginia, August 11-15 
John Knight, Director 
Staff: Bob Higgins, “Red” Drew, Lee Patton, All Star Game. 
See Advertisement, Page 46 


COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSN. 
eg of Denver 
Denver, Colorado, August 18-22 
N. C. Morris, Director 
Staff: Glenn Holmes, James Yeager, John Hancock, Ed 
Smith, Bert Hitt, Clyde Gelwick, John Pudlik, Marion 
Crawley. 
See Advertisement, Page 32, May Issue 


COLORADO, UNIVERSITY OF 
Boulder, Colorado, June 12-July 17 
Harry Carlson, Director 
Staff: University of Colorado Coaching Staff. 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSITY COACHING 
CLINIC 
Storrs, Connecticut, August 25-29 
George Van Bibber, Director 
Staff: University of Connecticut Coaching Staff, Herman 
Hickman, George Munger, Paul Bixler, and Lou Alex- 
ander. 
See Advertisement, Page 50 


FLORIDA, UNIVERSITY OF 
Gainesville, Florida, August 25-30 
Ray Wolf, Director ° 
Staff: Ray Wolf, Ted Twomey, Buster Brannon, Paul Severin, 
Sam McAllister, Percy Beard. 
See Advertisement, age 46, May Issue 


FREMONT COACHING SCHOOL 
Fremont, Michigan, August 25-27 
L. J. Gotschall, Director 
Staff: Adolph Rupp; Buck Read, Marion Crawley, William 
Robinson, Frank Mcintyre, 'ack Heppinstall, George 
Du Four, Forrest England. 
See Advertisement, Page 37, May Issue 


Q GEORGIA COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Atlanta, Georgia, August 14-20 
Dwight Keith, Director 
Staff: Carl Snavely, Paul Bryant, J. B. Whitworth, Drane 
Watson, Dickey Butter, Cliff Kimsey, Jeff West, Clair 
Bee, Georgia tournament winners, Eddie Wojecki. 
See Advertisement, Page 49, May Issue 
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ILLINOIS COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Champaign, Illinois, August 18-22 
Norman A. Ziebell, Director (Morton High School, Cicero) 
Staff: Howie Odell, Ray Eliot, Ernie Godfrey, Bud Foster, 
Burt Ingwersen, Ray Duncan. 
See Advertisement, Page 36 
INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 
Logansport, Indiana, August 18-20 
Cliff Wells, Director (Tulane Univ., New Orleans) 
Staff: Ed Diddle, Ev. Case, Cliff Wells, Cabby O'Neill 
C. R. McConnell, Frank Barnes. 
See Advertisement, Page 48 
IOWA HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 
Templar Park, Spirit Lake, lowa, August |8-22 
Lyle T. Quinn, Director, Boone, lowa 
Staff: Frank Leahy, Adolph Rupp, Bruce Drake, Roland 
Logan, another football instructor to be announced 


KANSAS HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 
Topeka, Kansas, August 18-22 


E. A. Thomas, Director, Topeka, Kans. 
Staff: To be announced. 


LOUISIANA ASSN. COACHING SCHOOL 
Shreveport, Louisiana, August | 1-15 
J. P. Brechtel, Director 
Staff: Red Sanders, Skip Palrang, Basketball Staff to be 
announced. 
See Advertisement, Page 52 


NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION COACHING SCHOOL 
Lincoln, Nebraska, August 12-15 
O. L. Webb, Director, P. O. Box 1028, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Staff: To be announced. 


NEW YORK STATE BASKETBALL COACHING 
SCHOOL 
Hancock, New York, August 21-23 
John E. Sipos, Director 
Staff: Frank Keaney, Clair Bee, J. Birney Crum, Bunny Levitt 
See Advertisement, Page 44, May Issue 


NEW YORK STATE COACHING SCHOOL 
Cornell, Ithaca, New York, August 25-30 
Philip J. Hammes; Director (Proctor High School, Utica. 
New York) 
Staff: Fritz Crisler, Dick Offenhamer, Vada! Peterson, Les 
Beck, C. E. Stevens, Sprig Gardner, Okey O'Connor, 
Frank Kavanaugh 





O'Neill, 


y Levitt. 


1 OHIO HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 
Canton, Ohio, August 11-16 
J. R. Robinson, Director (Lehman High School, Canton) 
Staff: Wes Fesler, Ray Eliot. 


See Advertisement, Page 24, May Issue 


1 OKLAHOMA ASSN. COACHING SCHOOL 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, August 18-22 
Leo K. Higbie. Director (Classen High School. Oklahoma 
City) 
Staff: To be announced. 


0 PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
) State College, Pennsylvania 

Inter-Session, June '0-27 

Main Session, June 30-August 9 

Post Session, August 11-30, August |!-September 20, Sep- 

tember 2-20 

Director, Summer Sessions 

Staff: College faculty for all sports and physical education. 


0 TEXAS COACHES ASSOCIATION 
El Paso, Texas, August 4-8 
Bill Carmichael, Director, Bryan, Texas 
Staff: Jess Neeley, Bo McMillin, Joe Davis, Adolph Rupp, 
Frosty Cox, and others to be selected. 
See Advertisement, Page 48 


03 UTAH COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Logan, Utah, August 25-30 
Glen Worthington, Director 
Staff: To be announced 
All star football game. 


eS) UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Logan, Utah, June 9-13 
Dick Romney, Director 
Staff: Wallace Butts, Lee Patton, Utah State College Coach- 
ing Staff. 
See Advertisement, Page 42, May Issue 


9 WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri, August 12-15 
Capt. Chink Coleman, Director 


Staff: Don Faurot, Hank Iba, Wilbur Stalcup, Eddie Ander- 


son, Cramer Brothers and staff of school. 


See Advertisement, Page 36 


9 WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA COACHES ASSN. 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania, August 12-15 


Arthur McComb, Director, Edinboro College 
Staff: Stuart Holcomb, Tom Davies. 


0 WISCONSIN ASSN. COACHING SCHOOL 
7 Madison, Wisconsin, August 18-23 
Harold A. Metzen, Director (Wis. High School, Madison) 
Staff: Fritz Crisler, Harry Stuhidreher, Bud Foster, Dave 
MacMillan. Outstanding High School Coaches. 
See Advertisement, Page 48, May Issue 
e) WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF 
Madison, Wisconsin, Summer Session, June 23-Aug. |5 
Dean of Summer Sessions 
A summer course in athletics and physical education for 
men and women. 


See Advertisement, Page 60, March Issue 


ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, August 7-9 
Forrest W. England, Director 


Staff: Outstanding High School and College Coaches to be 
announced. 


COLBY COLLEGE COACHING SCHOOL 
Waterville, Maine, June 12-14 

Ellsworth W. Millett. Director 

Staff: Howie Odell, Colby College coaching staff. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Short Session June 16-July 23 
Long Session June 16-Aug. 8 
Louis E. Means, Director (207 University Coliseum, Lincoln) 
Courses: Athletic Coaching, Physical Education, Health Edu- 
cation: Recreation, Graduate and Undergraduate. 


See Advertisement, Page 45, May Issue 


NEW MEXICO COACHES AND OFFICIALS ASSN. 
COACHING SCHOOL 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, August 18-23 
Elwood Romney, Director (208 First National Bank Bldg. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico) 
Staff: Hank Iba, Robert Dowell, Chuck Hyatt, Ralph Bowyer, 
Eddie Anderson, Pete McDavid, George Sauer, Aulton 
Durham, Frank Cramer plus all-star football and bas- 
ketball games . 


See Advertisement, Page 51, May Issue 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA COACHES ASSOCIATION 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, June 23-28 
Marty Baidwin, Director 
Staff: Dick Harlow, Carl Snavely, Herman Hickman, Frank 
Keaney, Birney Crum, C. P. Campbell. 


KINGS POINT MARITIME ACADEMY 
Kings Point, New York, August 27-29 
Bill Ashley, Director (Freeport High School, Freeport, N. Y.) 
Staff: Bill Rinehart, Paul Bixler, Bill Murray, New York 
Yankees Football Team. 


See Advertisement, Page 40 


MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSN. 
(Upper Peninsula) 
Marquette, Michigan 

C. B. Hedgecock, Director 

Staff: Bo McMillin, Dave MacMillan, Jack Heppinstall. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Kentucky, July 14-19 
Bernie A. Shively, Director 
Staff: Adolph Rupp, Paul Bryant. 


UNIVERSITY CF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Missouri, June 12-14 
Don Faurot, Director 
Staff: Don Faurot, Tom Botts, John Simmons, Wayne Thomp- 
son, Ollie De Victor, W. N. Stalcup. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, August 11-16 
Tom Scott, Director 
Staff: Carl Snavely, Tom Scott and University. of North 
Carolina athletic staff. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COACHING SCHOOL 
Williamsburg, Virginia, July 14-18 

R. N. McCray, Director 

Staff: R. N. McCray, Marvin Bass, Tom Power, R. F. Gal- 


lagher. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 

Laramie, Wyoming, August 4-8 
Gienn J. Jacoby, Director 
Staff: To be announced. 


UNION UNIVERSITY CLINIC 
Jackson, Tennessee, July 0-12 


Amos Teasley, Director 
Staff: Wallace Butts, Adolph Rupp. 
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Training Room, Michigan State College... 


Ww 


Weaver, Robert H., Industrial Recreation é 

Webb, Charles, The T With A Wingback... : 

Wells, Cliff, Solving a Zone Defense 

Werner, Charles D., Starting a Distance yepepeat Out 
I I oc oso Screed ie Niedate cecnlec vacate Seyietinnanovtae nthe 

West, Jeff, Delayed Action Def se Nal 

Weyand, Lyle, An Unused Offense... 

Williams, J. R., Coaching the Middle- Dictence ‘oad Dis- 
tance Runner Ms 

Wilson, Gilbert, Rebounding .. 

Wilson, Glenn, The T and the Notre Siseap = 


Wrestling, Increasing Interest in... 
eorge A. James 
Wrestling, Methods and Tech es of Teaching... 
Joseph G. Daher 
Woon A New Style of rege 
Art Griffith 
Wrdro, an J. macannied the Outstanding Athlete of 


27- 4-17 
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the Piracy of Wear 


ber-Covered Basketball was bout te sur 
i half million times RESULT: Slight wear on grain 
nn seams; no strain on fabric; ne ir Ive. Only 
many exhaustive and grueling tes g Voit rub 


b ills fale) outwear 


it made 


ihecify VOI, your budget is worth 250 to 
appropriated. 


her cent more than 





W. J. VOIFT RUBBER CORP. 


1600 E. 25th Street, Los Angeles 11 © 180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





A. times during the war years we were obliged 
to place restrictions on the amount of equipment 
which we could handle, but there are no restric- 
tions any more, and now, we offer the Schools and 

Colleges of America the last word in efficient 

reconditioning service on Baseball Equipment. 


e 
BASEBALL SUITS 


GLOVES OF ALL KINDS 
CHEST PROTECTORS 
SLIDING PADS 
LEG GUARDS 
SHOES 


BASES 


& 
Cleaned and expertly repaired by 
the oldest and largest business of 
its kind in America. 





Inc. 


RECONDITIONERS 


F ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS re EQUIPMENT 








